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PERATING tests on passenger cars and diesels in regular 
service prove it! Grease-lubricated Timken® tapered roller 
bearings on passenger cars and diesels go safely from one wheel- 
turning to the next without additional lubricant. 


Three leading railroads have already switched from oil to grease 
in their Timken bearing equipped passenger cars. One ran grease- 
lubricated Timken bearings over 200,000 miles without adding 
lubricant. And wheel-turning to wheel-turning tests of grease-lubri- 
cated Timken bearings by another dozen railroads are producing 
favorable results. 


The switch from oil to grease for Timken bearings is bringing 
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TIMKEN bearings go from | 
one wheel-turning to the 
next without attention! 





new operating economies to the railroads two ways: (1) by elimi- 
nating the man-hours previously spent to check and add lubricaat. 
(2) by making savings on the lubricant itself. 


Timken bearings can be converted from oil to grease lubrication 
without modifying the bearings . .. and without buying extra journal 
parts. And they’re the on/y railroad journal bearings whieh ean cen- 
sistently go a full wheel-turning period on AAR-approved grease 
with no addition of lubricant! 


Look into the cost-saving advantages of grease-lubricated Timken 
bearings yourself. Write The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 
6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ont. Cable address:‘*TIMROSCO”’. 
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‘MAINTENANCE > 
COSTS DOWN 


a Use Texaco Railroad Lubricants and Texaco Sys- 

eee by USING TEXACO tematic Engineering Service to keep your ie 

“ stock rolling. Both are available in all 48 States. 

A) ty 9 er h € at Va k re Oil Just call the nearest Railway Sales office in New 

York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis 

or Atlanta; or write The Texas Company, Railway 

Sales Department, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 





Even under superheat conditions, Texaco Superheat 
Valve Oil gives sustained protection. Smoke box 
gases and wet steam have little effect on its tough, 
persistent lubricating film. Thus, valve and cylinder 
bushings, rings, piston heads and rods all last longer 
. .. Maintenance costs come down all around. 

Texaco Superheat Valve Oil is specially made for 
this severe service. Leading railroads have used it 
for years and will tell you what a great job it does 
in assuring clean operation and reduced wear. 

Another cost-reducing lubricant is Texaco 922 
Grease for valve motion bearings, crossheads, brake 
rod pins and other parts. You can count on it for 
long-lasting protection. It carries the heaviest loads, 
yet is soft enough for gun application. 
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TUNE IN: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. See newspaper for time and station. 
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OPERATING... 
flere are Tacts MAINTENANCE... 


trom one record * MATERIAL EXPENSE 


/. On a total of 34 miles of double railroad 
track . . . 22.4 miles were converted to 
single track. 


2. Advantage of efficient direction of train 


ear eneTe -Sptenn OE PORE WR SEA. 4, Salvaged rails, ties, and ballast were used 


3. Maintenance of Roadway greatly reduced. at other places. 


* Additional factual data will be supplied on request 


“UNION” Centralized Traffic Control can reduce UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


terminal-to-terminal time with safety and pay 
its way through reductions in operating expenses. DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


May we help you? @ 
SWISS VALE SS PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, six months 
19. $5,119,129,904 


ME Feist eiaieicisie cl isiareree Siew sewn 

MARES SO Naren ere Nae 5,035,567 ,042 
Operating expenses, six months 

||) RRS eae SEU ae er ip eee eR Rene. $3,999,615,658 

PIB alecieswiere epetncoiesaie erbi S18 ea Siero ewer 3,964,143,107 
Taxes, six months 

|) EOS Ae Sn eerie ree wanrars: $ 592,191,515 

ij, Ee ee ae 572,438,812 
Net railway operating income, six months 

MEP Se Bc Jcarca Oieiaiaroreoes wena werent $ 441,832,593 

1) IR are Pee eee. own ee ete 397,487,647 
Net income, estimated, six months 

UN Sa ore gina la oevans love Yorsis eioe a iacenem $ 290,000,000 

WPONS Gr incr s ice aunwiuinewt es 260,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

September 2, 1952 .............. 64.66 

September 4, 1951 .............. 53.64 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

Mo oe EOE 23,927,043 

34 weeks, 1951 .......cccccccees 26,202,372 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Week ended August 23, 1952 .... 6,780 

Week ended August 25, 1951 .... 4,354 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended August 23, 1952 .... 7,772 

Week ended August 25, 1951 .... 17,852 
Freight cars delivered 

WONG ISD) oe hoe oe asks ciocewe a 5,402 

GOTT UN ON sevice ness orsihed saad 5,290 
Freight cars on order 

fo ade Cia: eee 95,265 

J ae Pa || nee eerie 144,810 
Freight cars held for repairs 

AUme 1, VE sacscescscseees. 111,680 

Mugest 4, TST cn cccewcccccccce 101,001 
Average number railroad employees 

Mid-July 1952) ............ eens 1,182,485 

ok A: a ne 1,295,890 
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In This Issue... 


TEAMWORK. IN RAIL-LAYING means, on the Milwaukee, cooperation 
between the maintenance-of-way and operating departments to the 
advantage of both—and to the railroad in terms of man-hour savings. 
Work of rail-laying gangs in double-track territory proceeds without 
interruption because the segment of track on which they are working 
is taken out of service during the day. The occasional inconvenience that 
the operating department may suffer from having fo run trains in both 
directions on the second track ali day is offset, however, because night 
operation of trains at normal speeds is possible on both tracks, as a 
result of the means used to put the new track in shape for use as work 
proceeds. The article on page 43 explains how this is done. 


TAX RELIEF for a railroad is legitimate if the railroad is owned 
by a group of people who constitute a state or similar governmental en- 
tity, but illegal and unconscionable if the railroad is owned by a group 
of people who constitute a corporation chartered by the state—such, at 
any rate, is the argument advanced by New York’s Long Island Transit 
Authority in offering a “plan” to secure ownership of that bankrupt 
property. The state, with the aid of local and federal government 
agencies, first deliberately created a set of conditions which made it 
impossible for the Long Island to pay its property taxes, and it now 
seeks to take over the railroad on terms which would make it im- 
possible for it ever to pay property taxes again. Such procedure, our 
leading editorial suggests (page 41), puts the state’s executive and 
leadership in the class of the man who beats his child with a club 
while professing opposition to corporal punishment. 


CHECK THE CONTENTS PAGE! For the reader's convenience, 
Railway Age news is departmentalized. Some departments—like 
equipment orders and supply trade news—appear every week; 
others (monthly revenue and expense figures, meetings and 
conventions dates and locations) at longer, but regular, intervals; 
still others, such as current publications, overseas happenings, 
run irregularly. All are listed on the contents page in the issue 
in which they appear. 


REVENUE FROM AIR RIGHTS over railroad facilities is likely 
to be an increasingly important item in carriers’ budgets as a result of 
modernization, especially dieselization. Such, at any rate, is the logical 
conclusion to be drawn from the experience in recent years of several 
roads, particularly in the “downtown” sections of large metropolitan 
centers. This trend makes it a matter of increasing importance for 
railroads to explore procedures and establish policies for arriving at 
equitable terms for the lease or sale of air rights. E. E. Phipps of 
the Baltimore & Ohio recently reviewed this situation, with emphasis 
on the legal and tax angles; his conclusions are outlined in the article 


on page 46. 
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JAMES M. SOUBY, retiring at the 
age of 70 as general solicitor of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, joined the association's legal 
staff in 1937 after having been 
with the Union Pacific for 18 years. 


CLEANING OUT TANK CARS isn’t such a dirty job at the Santa Fe’s 
Hobart car repair yard at Los Angeles, because petroleum products, 
varnish, soap, molasses or other contaminating residues are successfully 
removed by a routine of presteaming, scrubbing by high-velocity streams 
of alkaline detergent solutions, and thorough rinsing. A corollary difficulty 
—that of disposing of wastes from such washing operations without pollut- 
ing the neighborhood—has been met by setting up an effective waste- 
water cleaning plant. The apparatus employed, and the techniques of 
its use, are outlined herein—page 48. 


In Washington... 


UNION SHOP FOR THE ‘“NON-OPS” has been accepted by 
the Eastern railroads, effective September 15, subject to specific agree- 
ments on individual roads. The Southeastern roads have not set up a 
committee to negotiate with the brothers about the union-shop plan, 
and conferences between the unions and the Western roads had not 
been resumed when this issue went to press. Regional conferences on 
federal wage control policies as they affect the railroads are being held 


this month by the Railroad and Air Line Wage Board. 


... And Elsewhere 


ARE YOU A KENTUCKY COLONEL? The railroad industry undoubtedly 
has its share of holders of these prized commissions. The latest addition 
to the roster that we’ve heard of is Bruce Wyle, former manager of the 
Reading's Port Reading terminal, who is now running the railroad at the 
new atomic energy plant under construction by F. H. McGraw. & Co. 
at Paducah. 


“YOKEL AND SOPHISTICATE” — this is how the Rensselaer 
(Ind.) Republican has characterized the president of the Monon, John 
Barriger, as a result of a call on that community by a party of Monon 
officers on their recent “Town Meeting of the Rails” visits to all major 
Monon towns. The Republican reporter said that, at a county fair, 
the enthusiastic Monon chief would be “as much at home as any of 
us local yokels”’—in short, “shake him up and you'd come up with 
a mixture of the yokel and the sophisticate.” 


ANOTHER MAJOR YARD PROJECT—this one involving enlargement and 
modernization of the Pennsylvania’s Conway yard at Pittsburgh—appears 
to be in the offing. Detailed specifications are yet to be announced, but 
reports indicate that the cost will run well up into eight figures. 


ASSUMPTION BY REGULATORY AUTHORITIES of another 
prerogative heretofore considered as belonging to railroad management 
seems indicated in a recent decision of the California Public Utilities 
Commission. In denying the Southern Pacific permission to discontinue 
certain San Francisco-Sacramento local passenger trains, the commis- 
sion “found” also “that public convenience and necessity requires that 
the passenger service now performed [by those trains] ... be im- 
proved by substituting self-propelled railway passenger cars.” In the 
same decision the commission also ordered “improvement of the equip- 
ment and facilities now used” on other trains, but did not specify what 
equipment should be provided. 
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Eastern Railroads and “Non-Op’ 
Unions Sign Union Shop Agreement 


The carriers’ conference committee 
representing eastern railroads in the 
union-shop case has signed a union- 
shop agreement with 17 unions repre- 
senting non-operating employees. The 
agreement was signed in Washington, 
D.C., on August 29, and it becomes 
effective September 15. 

It follows generally the recommenda- 
tions of the emergency board which re- 
ported favorably on the “non-op” de- 
mands last February. (Railway Age, 
February 25, page 57.) It has dues- 
check-off arrangements as well as the 
union-shop provisions, but the former 
will not become effective until supple- 
mental agreements are made on indi- 
vidual! roads. That plan was set out in 
the agreement as follows: 

“The [check-off] provisions 
shall not become effective unless and 
until the carrier and the organization 
shall, as a result of further negotiations, 

. agree upon the terms and condi- 
tions under which such _ provisions 
shall be applied .. .” 

Meanwhile, the negotiations between 
the “non-ops” and the conference com- 
mittee representing western roads have 
been recessed. The southeastern roads 
have not created a conference com- 
mittee to deal with the matter on a 
joint basis. 

The eastern conference committee 
which signed the agreement was 
headed by J. W. Oram, the other mem- 
bers having been F. S. Hales, H. E. 
Jones, E. B. Perry, and G. C. White. 
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The “non-op” committee was headed 
by G. E. Leighty, who signed the 
agreement in that capacity, and also 
on behalf of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers of which he is president. 

Other union parties include the 
Railway Employees Department, A.F.L., 
and organizations operating through 
that department; Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks; Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees; Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen; National Org- 
anization Masters, Mates and Pilots; 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association; International Longshore- 
men’s Association; Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union. 

The union-shop provisions stipulate 
that covered employees must join the 
union representing their craft or class 
“within sixty calendar days of the date 
they first perform compensated service 

after the effective date of this 
agreement.” Thereafter, they “shall 
maintain membership in such organiza- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, there is a stipulaton to 
the effect that nothing in the agreement 
shall “alter, enlarge or otherwise change 
the coverage of the present or future 
rules and working conditions agree- 
ments.” The exemption of employees 
not now embraced within the scope of 
working agreements is more specifically 
effected by this provision: 

“This agreement shall not apply to 
employees while occupying positions 








which are excepted from the bulletin- 
ing and displacement rules of the in- 
dividual agreements, but this provision 
shall not include employees who are 
subordinate to and report to other em- 
ployees who are covered by this agree- 
ment. However, such excepted employ- 
ees are free to be members of the or- 
ganization at their option.” 

Another provision protects employees 
who are not accepted as full-fledged 
members of the unions involved. Noth- 
ing in the agreement, it says, “shall 
require an employee to become or to 
remain a member . . . if such member- 
ship is not available to such employee 
upon the same terms and conditions as 
are generally applicable to any other 
member.” This same provision goes on 
to protect also those employees to 
whom union membership may be denied 
for any reason other than failure to 
pay regular dues, initiation fees and 
assessments—‘“not including fines and 
penalties.” 

Provisions setting out procedures for 
dismissal of employees who refuse to 
join the unions give the carriers 60 
days in which to find replacements. And 
they also provide that an employee so 
dismissed “shall have no time or money 
claims by reason thereof.” 


RR Wage Board to Hold 
Regional Conferences 


The Railroad and Airline Wage 
Board, which determines policies and 
issues regulations to stabilize compen- 
sation of employees subject to pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor ‘Act, has 
scheduled a series of 11 regional con- 
ferences to be held in September in 








six major cities. The conferences, all 
of which open at 10 a.m. in the vari- 
ous cities, are designed to familiarize 
representatives of transportation agen- 
cies and labor organizations under its 
jurisdiction with stabilization policies 
in regulations issued or adopted by the 
board. 

Dates and places of conferences cov- 
ering railroads follow: September 11, 
Regional Wage Stabilization Board 
Room, Builders’ building, 228 North 
LaSalle street. Chicago; September 18, 
Regional Wage Stabilization Board 
Room, 346 Broadway (9th floor). New 
York; September 23, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, 50 Seventh street, N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; September 25, Auditor- 
ium, Mercantile National Bank, Main 
street at Ervay, Dallas, Texas; Septem- 
ber 29, Federal building, room 810, 312 
N. Spring street, Los Angeles; and Sep- 
tember 30, Flood building, room 944, 
870 Market street, San Francisco. 


Brazil Railroad Group 
To Study 3 Months on B&O 


The Baltimore & Ohio will be host 
for three months to a five-man team of 
Brazilian railroad officers who are in 
this country to study railroad manage- 
ment methods. Purpose of the team’s 
visit is to help in the “revitalization pro- 
gram” of Brazil’s railroads. 

Other groups are expected to come 
to this country as the improvement 
program continues. These trips are 
under the Point IV program, and are 
sponsored jointly by the Brazilian rail- 


roads and the U.S. government. Ar- 
rangements are made by the Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. 

The Export-Import Bank already has 
made loans to two of Brazil’s rail lines 
fer the purchase of new equipment and 
modernization work. Members of the 
National Department of Transport in 
Brazil also are expected to visit this 
country in connection with the “revital- 
ization program.” 


R.F.C. Financing Sought for 
New Coastwise Car Ferries 


The Delaware-Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany of Houston, Tex., a new company, 
has applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of 
$42,000,000 to finance the construction 
of six “railway car transfer vessels” to 
operate between Wilmington, Del., and 
Texas ports. This was announced by 
R.F.C. on September 2 in pursuance 
of its policy of making public applica- 
tions for “large” loans. 


New Wage Board 
Named in Canada 


It is hoped that final settlement of 
the wage and rules dispute between the 
Canadian railways and the non-operat- 
ing unions will result from the delibera- 
tions of a conciliation board just set up 
under the chairmanship of Justice R. L. 
Kellock of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada. Other members of the board are 
David Lewis, a Toronto lawyer. selected 





SOME OF THE 300 New York Central 
steam locomotives which will be 
scrapped during the next few months. 
The locomotives—the scrap metal 
from which will produce 50,000 tons 
of finished steel—are stored at vari- 
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ous points along the Central. They 
will be moved to the Lackawanna, 
N. Y., plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, where they will be strip- 
ped down at the rate of about three 
a day. 


by the unions, and Paul S. Smith, 
Montreal lawyer, selected by the rail- 
ways. 

Following a deadlock between the 
parties over union demands for a union 
shop and the injection of “escalator 
clauses” into wage agreements, the help 
of the Canadian government was sought 
to reach a solution. As reported in 
Railway Age, July 21, page 12, the fed- 
eral labor minister, Milton Gregg, in 
July named Arthur MacNamara, deputy 
labor minister, as conciliation officer to 
seek a solution. His efforts have not 
been fruitful, so the three-man board 
has been set up to deal with the case. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Because of the September | Labor 
Day holiday, carloadings for the week 
ended August 30 were not available as 
this issue went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 23 totaled 834,120 
cars; the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 


A.A.R.. follows: 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, August 23 


1952 1951 1950 
District 

a Seer oer 140,694 140,869 141,144 
Allegheny ..... 165,998 172,071 172,955 
Pocahontas .... 63,239 66,151 63,948 
Southern ...... 128,224 127,233 129,697 
Northwestern .. 149,845 143,291 136,338 
Central Western 124,136 124,706 131,296 
Southwestern .. 61,984 ‘64,266 63,287 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 335,965 332,263 330,921 


Total All Roads 834,120 838,587 838,665 





Commoditie:: 
Grain and grain 


products ..... 48,647 53,862 51,556 
Livestock ...... 9,676 9,609 8,260 
CS See 164,014 155,359 154,103 
Co Op eee 13,607 16,61 13,733 
Forest products . 49,523 J 50,203 
CS eee ‘93,187 90,126 79,226 
Merchandise I.c.1. 73,849 75,041 89,070 
Miscellaneous .. 381,617 391,897 392,514 
Avaust 23 ...... 834,120 838,587 838,665 
August 16 ..... 805,704 829,398 851,240 
August 9 ...... 782,171 809,365 847,708 
August 2 ...... 732,920 813,388 837,430 
WO FO: ios ass 607,271 820,476 845,011 


Cumulative total 
34 weeks ...23,927,043 26,202,372 24,278,196 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended August 21 
totaled 84,462 cars, compared with 
82,908* cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 

August 21, 1952 .. 84,462 34,829 
Cumulative Totals 

August 21, 1952 .. 2,619,784 1,122,760 


*Revised 


1952's Ist-Quarter Loading 
Estimate Was 2.5% High 


The 13 Regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards overestimated car loadings for 
the first quarter of 1952 by 2.5 per 
cent, according to the latest compari- 
son of forecasts with actual loadings. 
Chairman A. H. Gass of the Car Serv- 
ice Division, Association of American 
Railroads, issued the comparison. 

It showed overestimates by 10 boards 
and underestimates by three. By com- 
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MPARISON: ESTIMATED NATIONAL FORECAST, REGIONAL SHIPPERS 
ADVISORY BOARDS, WITH ACTUAL CARLOADINGS, FIRST QUARTER 1952 





Percentage of Accuracy 


Carloadings, First Quarter 1952 ; 

BOARD Estimated Actual Over Est’d. Under Est’d. 

ntral Western .........-- 288,818 274,095 5.) 
amar GOast ..64 5 352,745 324,847 79 
Pacific Northwest 219,601 221,877 1.0 
Great Lakes ...... ; 468,104 i 3.2 
UMNO, 6.5 47055 < cis onions 1,008,101 1,000,827 0.7 
re trace 829,102 815,150 Li 
EE ne 260,782 258,375 0.9 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas_ ...... 360, 341,008 5.5 
MeRNINIEE. ssie 3515:0-04010..0 6100 1,040,508 1,041,344 0.08 
RIIVIUIEEE 5 5.0.30 44.0100 06 a5ee's 516,592 531,582 29 
PUA RENIN cine c esisieisre wise 140,691 140,516 0.1 
rr ee 854,532 756,251 11.5 
UGE) orc cereisi oie oi ntie sarees 987,686 984,405 0.3 

DENS se dbcucuse eta ss 7,327,951 7,143,183 2.5% 


modity groups there were 21 over- 
estimates and 11 underestimates. The 
range was from an overestimate of 12.1 
per cent for brick and clay products, 
to an underestimate of 14.4 per cent 
for frozen foods, fruits and vegetables. 

In addition to that on brick and 
clay products, the shipper boards over- 
estimated loadings on poultry and dairy 
products by 11.6 per cent; paper, paper 
board and prepared roofing by 9.1 per 
cent, and citrus fruits by 8.5 per cent. 
Smallest overestimate was 0.3 per cent 
for fertilizers (all kinds). 

The range of underestimates by com- 
modities was from 0.4 per cent for 
lumber and forest products to the 14.4 
per cent for frozen foods, fruits and 
vegetables. There was a 10.3 per cent 
underestimate on potato loadings, and 
an 8.5 per cent underestimate for 
sugar, syrup and molasses. 


C&O Opens Commissary 
At Ashland, Ky. 


Dining car commissary operations 
have been transferred by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio from Cincinnati to Ash- 
land, Ky. The new commissary, costing 
an estimated $50,000, has been built 
in the lower level of the Ashland pas- 
senger station. The task involved in- 
sulating and fireproofing the station 
walls, and installation of three new ice- 
boxes and a large freezer unit. 

Transfer of operations from Cincin- 
nati was carried out without effect on 
dining car operations. The new com- 
missary is centrally located with re- 
spect to passenger train service to Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus and Louisville, as 
well as main line points to the East. It 
is close to main trackage and cars can 
be stocked directly from the building. 


What's a Button- 
Dump Truck? 


We don’t know either—but that’s 
what the printer made us say last week 
(page 88, September 1 issue) in a pic- 
ture caption undertaking to describe 
the use of bottom-dump trucks in an 
earthmoving operation on the new line 
of the Union Pacific west of Cheyenne. 


D.T.A. Port Study Aim Is 


Improved Truck Service 


The Defense Transport Administra- 
tion has undertaken an “intensive 
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study” of port facilities to obtain more 
efficient operation of motor trucks in 
and out of port areas. 

A pilot study is under way in the 
port of Philadelphia, D.T.A. announced 
last week. The agency’s Street and 
Highway Transport and Port Utilization 
Divisions are making the study. 

“D.T.A. hopes the survey will enable 
all parties concerned with loading and 








more than they hurt us! 


The big trucks « ee the highways are real competition 
for the Hlinois Central and other railroads “Thev have 


taken over a sizeable part of the freight hauling business. 
But this doesn’t hurt us half as much as it hurts you Be. 
cause it’s your roads that the big trucks are battering to 
pieces. Your tax money built these roads, and your tax 
money repairs the damage the trucks do 


Don't let anyone tell you that your private automobile, 
your farm truck or other ordinary-sized vehicles are wear- 
ing out the roads. 

Recent tests by the Highway Research Board prove that 


the big trucks inflict the damage A 22.400 pound axle load 
breaks up roads 6.4 umes as fast as an 18,000. pound load 
A 44,800-pound axle load causes 12.3 times as much dam 
age as a 32,000-pound load That shou!d be proof enough 
Now a powertul lobby demands hundreds of millions of 
dollars for highway improvements There's no question of 
the need But the big trucks haven't yet suggested that they 
will pay their fair share of the cost—a share based on the 
speed with which they wear out your roads 


They would rather have you go on paying the major share 
of the cost. That way they can do business and make a 
profit at your expense ’ 


We beheve that the heavy trucking industry should pay its 


full share of highway building and maintenance (We pay 
for our steel highways and pay taxes on them besides.) 
Then the business of hauling America’s freight will go to 
those doing the best and most economical job That will 
save money for everybody 
Wayne A Jouxston 
President 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
Main Line of Mid-America 


Reproduction of an advertisement appearme during August, 1952, = 
mewspapers published along the limes of the IMimois Central Railroad. 


TRUCK COMPETITION “doesn’t hurt 
us half as much as it hurts you. Be- 
cause it’s your roads that the big 
trucks are battering to pieces. Your 
tax money built these roads, and your 
tax money repairs the damage the 
trucks do.”—A current advertisement 
circulated to on-line newspapers by the 
Illinois Central. 





unloading at ports to establish and 
abide by a set of voluntary ‘ground 
rules’ thereby eliminating excessive 
waiting time, lack of coordination in 
handling shipments, and other prob- 
lems,” D.T.A. Administrator James K. 


Knudson said. 


F.R.P. Says Travelers 
Like Railroad Service 


A recently completed survey among 
railroad travelers has led the Federa- 
tion for Railway Progress to conclude 
that. as a rule, travelers “like the serv- 
ice they are getting from American 
railroads.” The F.R.P. based its find- 
ing on 5,000 “Railroad Service Reports” 
returned to its Passenger Relations de- 
partment by railroad travelers. 

Compliments for the railroads and 
their personnel currently outnumber 
complaints by a substantial margin, the 
F.R.P. said. The organization has been 
so impressed by returns that it plans 
to triple the distribution of “Railroad 
Service Reports” this year. 

These “report cards” are self-ad- 
dressed and postage prepaid. They pro- 
vide space for a railroad’s name, train 
and date of trip, comment on employee 
cooperation, comments on service efh- 
ciency, and the name and address of 
the traveler. When reports are received 
they are processed by the F.R.P., then 
forwarded along to the president of the 
railroad involved. 

The F.R.P. first began sampling 
traveler reaction in 1948. In that year. 

45 per cent of the reports received were 

complaints, 42 per cent compliments, 

and 13 per cent were in the “construc- 
tive suggestion category.” According to 
the organization, this situation is much 





YARD TV DEMONSTRATION 
IN CHICAGO SEPTEMBER 16 


A general demonstration of com- 
mercial television as a tool in railroad 
yard operation will be held on Sep- 
tember 16 at the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
Barr Yard at Blue Island, IIl., (mear 
Chicago). The demonstration will be 
conducted by the B&O and RCA- 
Victor as a follow-up of the “explora- 
tory” tests described bv Railway Age 
on August 18, page 52. The equip- 
ment will be in service from 10 a.m., 
until 4:30 p.m. 

For the convenience of interested 
railroad operating and communica- 
tions officers, a special train will be 
operated direct to the yard from 
Grand Central leaving at 2:30 p.m. 
and returning at 4:15 p.m. (AIl times 
quoted being Central Daylight Time). 
Scheduling of the demonstration will 
coincide with a “free” afternoon in 
the programs of the Coordinated Me- 
chanical Associations and the Elec- 
trical Section, Asseciation of American 
Railroads Mechanical and Engineer- 
ing Division’s three-day meeting in 
Chicago. 
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FIRSTHAND KNOWLEDGE of tourist 
facilities and_ attractions enables 
Canadian national passenger agents 
to do a more realistic sales job. Dur- 
ing the summer season, some 75 CNR 


passenger men from the United States 
visited central and eastern Canadian 
vacation spots. The group above posed 
for the photographer on Citadel hill at 
Halifax, N. S. 





improved. In 1951, the reports were 55 
per cent complimentary. For the first 
six months of 1952, complaints were 
down to 34 per cent. 


Railroad Fined 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised by the Department of 
Justice that on August 15, in the U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania, a judgment in the 
amount of $3,000 and costs was en- 
tered against the railroad in the case 
of U.S. v. Reading Company. 

This was announced by I.C.C. Sec- 
retary W. P. Bartel in a notice which 
said the penalty was “for failure to 
comply with the provisions of Revised 
Service Order No. 866, prescribing rail- 
road operating regulations for freight 
car movement in the existing emer- 
gency.” 


Divide Illinois Railroads 
For Civil Defense Planning 


Railroads of Illinois have been 
divided into two basic regions for civil 
defense purposes. State Civil Defense 
Director Lenox R. Lohr has made pub- 
lic announcement of the plans, which 
call for division into a “Northern re- 
gion” and a “Southern region” along a 
line formed by trackage of the Wabash 
from Danville to East Hannibal. The 
Wabash line, and communities adja- 
cent thereto, will be included in the 
“Southern region.” Mr. Lohr said. 

Each region will be subdivided, with 
on section in the “Northern region” 
limited to the city of Chicago and those 
environs located within an arc de- 
scribed by the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Tie Producers to Meet 
At New Orleans Oct. 22-24 


The 34th annual convention of the 
Railway Tie Association will be held 
in New Orleans, on October 22-24. W. 
J. Chambliss, Jr., president, will pre- 
side over the sessions, which will be 
held in the Jung Hotel. The program 
follows: 





OctosEer 22 


Address of Welcome—E. D. Pennybaker, manager, 
Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal. 

Response—T. H. Wagner, vice-president, Gross & 
Janes Co. 

Annual report of president. 

Address—‘‘Class I Tie Requirements in °53”— 
Merwin H. Dick, engineering editor, Railway Age. 

Report of Committee on Mechanical Handling of 
Cross Ties—M. L. Wilson, Kirby Lumber Corpora- 
tion, chairman. 

Addresses—“‘What’s the Outlook for °53?’’—(for 
the railroads) James H. Aydelott, vice-president, 
Operations and Maintenance Department, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads; (for the tie producers) 
D. B. Frampton, president, D. B. Frampton & Co. 

Report of Committee on Concentration Yards 
Operations—Geo. B. Campbell, Jr., Tiller Tie & 
Lumber Co., chairman. 

Address—*‘What is Being Done to Combat Oak 
Wilt’—-Dr. Lee M. Hutchins, head pathologist, 
Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Address—‘‘Cross and Switch Tie Requirements 
for Department «f Defense’’—speaker from the °St. 
Louis District Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. 

Report of Timber Conservation Committee—D. B. 
Mabry, T. J. Moss Tie Company, chairman. 

President’s reception. 


OcrosEer 23 


Report of Manufacturing Practices Committee— 
Woodrow Epperson, Gross & Janes Co., chairman. 
Address—‘‘Short Lines Also Use Ties’—J. M. 
Hood, president, American Short Line Association. 
Report of Committee for Better Understanding 
of Problems Between Tie Producers and Users— 
Paul D. Brentlinger, Pennsylvania, chairman. 
Address—“‘Two Years Experience on the Santa 
Fe in Using Tie Inspectors to Determine the Cause 
of Failure of Ties at the Time They are Removed”’ 
—T. A. Blair, chief engineer, Santa Fe. 

Report of National Affairs Committee—John F. 
Renfro, Taylor-Colquitt Company, chairman. 


Address—‘**History of Cross Ties on the B&O”— 
C. B. Harveson, chief engineer of maintenance, 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

Report of Specifications Committee—E. J. Mc- 
Gehee, vice-president, Koppers Co., chairman. 

Annual Luncheon—Address by I. B. Tigrett, pres- 
ident, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 

Address—*‘Tie Production on the West Coast’’— 
Mason E. Kline, Mason E. Kline & Co. 


Annual Dinner. 


OctToBeR 24 


Report of Committee on Checking and Splitting 
of Cross Ties—J. A. Vaughan, Southern Wood 
Preserving Company, chairman. 

Address—‘‘Too Many Gadgets on Ties?’’—A. L. 
Kuehn, president, American Creosoting Company. 

Address—“‘Comparison of Values Obtained from 
Utilization of Low Grade Oak Trees for Pulpwood, 
Lumber and Cross Ties’’—W. W. Ward, Pennsyl- 
vania State Forestry School. 

Address—‘‘Traffic Department’s Place in the Tie 
Industry’’—R. C. Juengel, Gross & Janes Co. 


Materials Handling Show 
Scheduled October 14-16 


“Making Profits Through Packaging 
and Materials Handling” will be the 
over-all theme of the annual exposition, 
technical short course and competition 
of the Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers to 
be held in Chicago on October 14-16. 

The technical short course, which 
opens one day earlier than the other 
events (October 13), will be sponsored 
jointly with the University of [linois’ 
College of Mechanical Engineering. 
The competition will be open t0 pack- 
aging designs for domestic and export 
shipping as well as materials handling 
equipment. 


Railroad Enthusiasts, New York 
division, will sponsor a rail trip on 
September 20, via the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, to see and ride the 
Edaville Railroad, South Carver, Mass. 


The Fire Protection and Insur- 
ance Section of the Association of 
American Railroads will hold _ its 
three-day annual meeting in New Or- 
leans, beginning October 20. Details 
of the program have not yet been an- 
nounced, but, as in the past, there will 
be several “round table” discussions. 
All sessions will be held in the Roose- 
velt hotel. 


Louisville, Ky., will be the site of the 
103rd regular meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Transportation Advisory 
Board on September 16-17. At the 
luncheon session sponsored jointly by 
the Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville and the Louisville Chamber of 
Commerce, J. T. Metcalf, general at- 
torney, Louisville & Nashville, will be 
guest speaker. All sessions will be held 
in the Brown hotel. 


Warren T. White, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Air Line in charge 
of the company’s industrial develop- 
ment, will be the principal speaker at 
the annual banquet of the Columbus 
(Ga.) Traffie Club, which will be 
held on September 11 in the Ralston 
Hotel, Columbus, Ga. 


The Columbus Transportation 
Club will hold its September educa- 
tional luncheon on September 18, at 
Riverview Recreation, Inc., 595 West 
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“oodale street, Columbus, Ohio. John 
Ww. Bricker, United States Senator from 
Ohio, will be guest speaker. Senator 
Bricker, who is ranking member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, will 
speak about his duties in that capacity. 


A special luncheon, sponsored by the 
Elmira Area Traffic Club and the 
Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 


Board, will be held on September 25. 


in the ballroom of the Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. Herrell DeGraff, 
Babcock professor of food economics. 
School of Nutrition, Cornell University, 
will speak on “Our Food Economy and 
Outlook.” The luncheon is part of the 
88th regular meeting of the Atlantic 
States board being held on September 
24 and 25. 


The Transportation Club of 
Rochester will hold a round table 
meeting on September 18 at 12:15 
p. m. at the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Paul street. The guest 
speaker will be Joseph M. Tomaino, 
assistant manager, Rochester field 
office, Social Security Administration. 
whose topic will be “Your New Social 
Security.” 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The Atlanta & West Point and the 
Western of Alabama have each 
ordered one 1,500-hp. general purpose 
diesel-electric locomotive unit from the 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation for delivery next 
November. Estimated cost of each unit 


is $151,000. 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
has ordered seven 1,500-hp. general 
purpose diesel-electric locomotive units 
from the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation for deliv- 
ery in January 1953. 


The Georgia has ordered two 1,500- 
hp. general purpose diesel-electric lo- 
comotive units from the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
at an estimated cost of $324,000. De- 
livery is scheduled for next November. 


The Maine Central has ordered 
eight diesel-electric locomotive units 
costing an estimated $1,124,100. The 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation will build six 1,500- 
hp. general purpose units and _ the 
American Locomotive-General Electric 
Companies two 660-hp. switching units. 
When delivery, scheduled for late fall, 
is completed, the MC’s summer oper- 
ations, under present traffic conditions. 
will be completely dieselized. During 
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the winter, when freight traffic usually 
increases, the MC will use about six 
steam locomotives on local trans. Ac- 
quisition of the eight new diesel units 
will be financed by a conditional sales 
agreement with a syndicate of com- 
mercial bankers in Maine. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis has 
ordered two 1,500-hp. SD-7 diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive units, each with six 
axles and six motors, from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration at a cost of $372,000. Delivery 
is scheduled for next December. 


SIGNALING 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 
equipment from the General Railway 
Signal Company for installation of two 
relay interlockings, one at Baltimore 
and the other at M & K_ Junction. 
Rowlesburg, W. Va. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


E.-M.D. Plans to Enlarge 
Florida Branch 


Plans for trebling the size of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., branch of the Elec- 
tro-Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation have been announced by 
the division. 

The branch is one of six in which 
major diesel locomotive components 
are rebuilt, with factory methods, under 
a new product guarantee. It is also a 
distribution center for replacement 
parts. At present the plant occupies 
some 26,000 sq. ft. of floor space. When 
enlarged—roughly in the shape of a 
“U” around the present building — 








George E. Tubb, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Lord Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa. Mr. Tubb joined the 
company as general sales manager in 
1949 and before that time was with 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
as manager of the order and contract 
division. 





some 77,000 sq. ft. will be available. A 
modern office wing will be built across 
the front. Plans call for completion of 
construction work next spring. 

The southeastern regional offices of 
E.-M.D. were recently moved from 
Washington, D.C., to Jacksonville and 
are temporarily housed in the Atlantic 
National Bank building annex. These 
offices will be moved to the new wing 
of the E.-M.D. building when con- 
struction is finished. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
Forms Research Lab 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany has announced formation of a 





THE NEWEST—and what is said to 
be the fifth—passenger station to be 
built on the same location since 1837 
—now serves Boston & Maine passen- 











gers at Lynn, Mass. The new station is 
also said to be the first on the B&M 
to radiant heat its waiting room, 
ticket office, lunch room and lounge. 
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Harry W. Jones (left), sales repre- 
sentative for the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co. at Philadelphia, has 
been moved up to the main sales divi- 
sion, with headquarters at New Haven, 
Conn. Hubert Medland, sales repre- 
sentative at the Chicago office, has 





been transferred to Philadelphia to 
succeed Mr. Jones. Gerald C. Beck 
(right), has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative at Chicago. Mr. Beck for- 
merly was supervisor of air condition- 
ing and lighting with the Pullman 
Company. 





research laboratory to serve all divi- 
sions of the company and its subsidi- 
ary and affiliated companies, including 
European companies in the Westing- 
house group. Thomas Meloy, president 
of Melpar, Inc., Alexandria, Va., a sub- 
sidiary, has been appointed director of 
research for Westinghouse and also 
chairman of a research and develop- 
ment committee representing the var- 
ious divisions. 


A.C.F. Stockholders 
Approve Stock Change 


Stockholders of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. at the recent annual meet- 
ing in Flemington, N. J... overwhelm- 
ingly approved a plan to change the 
company’s common shares from no par 
to $25 par value. and to increase the 
authorized number of common shares 
from 600,000 to 1,000,000 (Railway 
Age, June 30. page 18). Of the addi- 








C. D. Allen, owner of the Allen-Calleri 
Corporation, which has been appoint- 
ed by Railroad Supply & Equipment 
Inc. as its representative for the West 
Coast area. 
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tional common shares thus authorized, 
60,000 will be used to pay the 10 per 
cent stock dividend voted at a previous 
meeting of the board of directors. 


Carleton W. Meyer, heretofore 
director, economics and costs, of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has announced the 





Carleton W. Meyer 


opening of an office for the practice of 
law and for transportation consulta- 
tion, at 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York 17. 


The Bareo Manufacturing Com- 
pany is constructing a new plant at 
500-530 N. Hough street, Barrington, 
Ill., for occupancy early in 1953. The 
new structure will provide 103.000 sq. 
ft. of floor space for offices, manufac- 
turing, and other facilities, including a 
cafeteria for employees. 


James W. Leis, who has retired as 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of the Magor Car Corporation, as 
reported in a recent Railway Age, 
began his career with the Pressed Steel 
Car Company in McKees Rocks. Pa. 


In 1910 he joined Magor Car as a fore- 
man, and in 1913 was advanced to plant 
superintendent. He later worked as 





James W. Leis 


plant manager and in 1927 was ap- 
pointed vice-president of operations. Mr. 
Leis will remain as a member of the 
board of directors. 








John I. Somers (above), formerly as- 
sistant manager of the hoist depart- 
ment o! the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co., has been appointed sales 
manager for Worksaver electrically 
operated hand lift trucks. T. F. 
Moriarty (below), has been appointed 
sales manager for manually operated 
hand lift trucks. 
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R. L. Terrell, who has been appointed 
manager of plant No. 3 of the Electro- 
Motive Division of the General Motors 
Corporation at Cleveland, Ohio, to 
succeed A. G. Finigan, who will re- 
tire in 1953 and who has been trans- 
ferred to the staff of the works man- 
ager of the division at LaGrange, III. 
Mr. Terrell was formerly manager of 
the Southeastern region, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 





Chase Supply Company, Railway 
Equipment Division, has announced ap- 
pointment of Edgar L. Morris to head 





Edgar L. Morris 


the railway supply department at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Morris formerly was western 
division manager of the E. A. Lundy 
Company. 


H. Fred Jorgensen has_ been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales 
of the John N. Thorp Company. 


Samuel Moore & Co., Mantua, 
Ohio, has formed a new wholly owned 
subsidiary, the Samuel Moore Seat- 
ing Company, which is acquiring the 
plant and business of Tru-Car, Ine., 
of Kent, Ohio. Sales and service of Tru- 
Car seats to transportation industries 
will be handled by the Transit Products 
division of Samuel Moore & Co. Officers 
of the new company are Samuel D. 
Moore, president; Frank H. Olton, 
vice-president, and A. B. Briggs, sec- 
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retary-treasurer. Present factory person- 
nel will be retained, and operations in 
the Kent plant will continue under di- 
rection of G. J. Diener, shop super- 
intendent. 


A. G. Noble, who retired as a United 
States Navy Admiral in 1951, has been 
elected executive vice-president, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and a 
member of the board of directors of 


‘the Nordberg Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Milwaukee. Admiral Noble 





A. G. Noble 


comes to Nordberg from the Martin- 
Parry Corporation of Toledo, where he 
was vice-president and general manager 
since his retirement from the Navy. He 
will take over his duties with Nordberg 
on October 1. 


Howard H. Gamble has been ap- 
pointed special representative at Los 
Angeles for the Acme Steel Products 
Division of the Aeme Steel Company, 
Chicago. Ray D. Vilas replaces Mr. 
Gamble as sales representative at Los 








Harold T. Reed, who has headed the 
traffic department of the Line Material 
Company, Milwaukee, for nearly 26 
years, has been appointed director of 
transportation. He will be assisted in 
general supervision of company-wide 
transportation operations by Charles 
A. Marves, manager of the trafhie de- 
partment. 





A. E. Greco, who has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president, traffic, of 
the Pullman Company at Chicago. Mr. 
Greco joined Pullman in 1945 as 
assistant to vice-president, public re- 
lations, and editor of the Pullman 
News. For the past year he has served 
as manager of public relations. 





Angeles. E. J. MeGraw, sales repre- 
sentative, has been transferred from the 
Pacific Northwest to the San Francisco 
district, and Arthur B. Hall has been 
transferred from South Central Cali- 
fornia to San Francisco. J. P. Brehm 
has been appointed sales representative 
to replace Mr. Hall. 


Emil T. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed director, production and en- 
gineering, of the Fibrous products divi- 
sion of the Union Asbestos & Rub- 
ber Company, Chicago. 


The marine and power plant service 
division of the Magnus Chemical 
Company, Garwood, N.J., has been 
appointed by Long-Life New York 


as distributors of their product, Long 


Life. 


The General Steel Castings Cor- 
poration, Granite City, Ill., has an- 





W. C. Krautheim 


nounced appointment of W. C. Kraut- 
heim as chief mechanical engineer. 
R. E. Peters has been made assistant 
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chief mechanical engineer at Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 

Since joining the company in 1917, 
Mr. Krautheim has served as assistant 





R. E. Peters 


engineer and assistant mechanical en- 
gineer, and has held the position of 
mechanical engineer since 1944. 


Ethan A. Ball, formerly assistant 
chief engineer, bridges and buildings, 
in the fabricated steel construction div- 
ision of Bethlehem Steel Company, 
has been promoted to chief engineer, 
fabricated steel construction, to suc- 
ceed Jonathan Jones, who has retired 
after nearly 50 years in the fabricated 
steel construction field, 20 of which 
have been spent with Bethlehem. W. 
H. Jameson, assistant engineer, 
bridges and buildings, has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer, suc- 


ceeding Mr. Ball. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The $400,000 
modernization program for the Camden 
station in Baltimore is nearly com- 
pleted. The station, which Abraham 
Lincoln used during his _ secretive 
roundabout entrance into the nation’s 
capital in 1861, was built in 1852. Ex- 
tensive renovations have modernized the 
terminal and also restored some of the 
original features of its facade. There 
has been extensive remodeling also of 
the office building which forms part of 
the terminal, to provide additional 
space for offices of the mail, express 
and baggage department and for the 
road’s Baltimore Division engineers. 





Canadian National.—Jasper Park 
Lodge, which was destroyed by fire in 
July, is to be rebuilt before the open- 
ing of the 1953 tourist season, with 
construction expected to begin on or 
before September 15. Plans for the new 
building have not yet been completed, 
but it has been announced that it will 
“retain the rustic character of the 
former building.” 





Missouri Pacifie.—A proposed high- 
level crossing of the Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western over the San Jacinto 
Reservoir has entered planning stages. 
The reservoir is a project for the city 
of Houston’s water supply and _ con- 
struction of a dam to bring it into being 
was started by the city in January. Be- 
cause the dam is expected to be com- 
plete by December of 1953, the road 
must conform its line over the reservoir 
by that time. Preliminary estimates in- 
dicate the high line will cost about $2.4 
million. 

Other major improvement projects 
currently under way represent an ex- 
penditure of about $4,000,000. The 
largest single item is constructiv.: in St. 
Louis of a single main track and ele- 
vated structure over city streets and 
railway lines as part of a substitute 
route connecting Lesperance Street 
yard with Twelfth Street yard, the re- 
moval of Poplar Street main track be- 
tween Seventh street and Wharf street, 
and a general rearrangement of track- 
age (Railway Age, March 31. page 60). 
This work, now 29 per cent complete, 
is being done largely by company 
forces, and has been estimated to cost 
$1,240,000. A yard office, locker room 
and track scale at 23rd street are be- 
ing built by company forces at a cost 
of $63,300. Construction of barge load- 
ing facilities at Ford. Ill. (Railway 
Age, March 31, page 60) at a cost of 
$814,000. is now 65 per cent com- 
plete. The freighthouse at 7th and 
Poplar streets in St. Louis is being re- 
arranged for handling of forwarder 
trafic. The work involves removal of a 
team track, construction of a paved 
driveway, and rearrangement of offices 
by H. B. Deal Company, of St. Louis, 
and by company forces, at a cost of 
$220,000. The freight shed at Main and 
Gratiot streets also is being remodeled 
for forwarder traffic. This work, esti- 
mated to cost $135,000, involves enclos- 
ing the present freight shed with 
masonry walls and continuous doors; 
relocation of present wash and locker 
room facilities; and a rearrangement 
of partitions in the existing office build- 
ing by the Deal company. 

Work outside the St. Louis area in- 
cludes construction of 4.06 miles of 
track at Johnston City, IIl., at an esti- 
mated cost of $145.000. This trackage, 
to serve Freeman Mine No. 4, will be 
used jointly by the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Illinois Central, and the 
MP, with expenses apportioned on a 
one-third basis. Centralized traffic con- 
trol is being installed by company 
signal forces between Gale, IIl., and 
Raddle, with power crossovers for re- 
versal of traffic at six locations, at a 
cost of about $774,000. A treated timber 
trestle at Newport, Ark., will be re- 
placed by a 160-ft. concrete trestle by 
company forces at a cost of $26,000. 
Similarly, a 209-ft. concrete trestle will 
replace a timber trestle at Gypsum, 
Kan., and track will be raised three 
feet by company forces for an estimated 
$36.000. Another such project. involv- 
ing a concrete trestle 288 ft. long, will 





be handled by company forces at Chiv- 
ington, Colo., at a cost of $34,000. 

Because of expansion of the Lake 
Charles (La.) Air Force Base, four 
miles of main track in the Lake Charles 
district will be relocated at government 
expense. The work will be performed 
largely by government forces and the 
balance by railroad forces. The project 
is expected to cost $450,000. 


Northwestern Pacifie.— Additional 
vard tracks at Eureka, Cal.. will be 
constructed at a cost of $67.000. Sev- 
eral additional sidings at Willits, and 
a single additional siding at Scotia, 
will be constructed at a total cost of 
$25,000. 


Petaluma & Santa Rosa.—General 
reconditioning of tracks at Petaluma, 
Cal., will be carried out at a cost of 


$19,500. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle.— 


Projects representing total expenditure 
of more than $400,000 are being 
handled by contracting firms, as fol- 
lows: 

Construction of an 8-ft. by 8-ft. by 
375-ft. reinforced concrete box culvert 
by J. A. Terteling & Sons, Inc., Boise, 
Idaho ($117,000), as part of a line 
change in connection with the bypass- 
ing of two bridges on the Vernonia 
branch; miscellaneous work, to be com- 
pleted about October 31, at seven bridge 
sites at various points, including con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete cul- 
vert, concrete abutments, piers and 
headwalls, by the General Construction 
Company, Portland, Ore. ($131,000) ; 
subgrade for three rip tracks and grad- 
ing of roadways at Albany yard, Al- 
bany, Ore., by the Pioneer Construc- 
tion Company, Portland and company 
forces ($48,000); and construction of 
subgrade and culverts for a 4,700-ft. 
passing track, and laving rail and 
automatic switches at Willbridge, Ore., 
by the Pioneer Construction Company 
and railroad forces ($111,000). The 
last two projects are scheduled for com- 
pletion by November 15. 


St. Louis Southwestern. — Con- 
struction of centralized traffic control 
from Pine Bluff, Ark., to Brinkley, 67 
miles, has been authorized. The work 
will be performed by company forces 
at an estimated cost of $850,000. 


Terminal Association of St. 
Louis.—Work has begun on construc- 
tion of diesel servicing facilities at CD 
yard in East St. Louis, Ill. The work, 
which will cost an estimated $100,000, 
will be performed by company forces, 
except that plumbing and electrical in- 
stallations will be handled by local 


contractors. 


Texas & Pacifie.—Modernization 
of the passenger station at Abilene, 
Tex., is being carried out, at a cost of 
$90,000, by Albert A. McAlister, under 


contract. 
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The Handi-Riter 


Fanfold forms with floating reusable 
carbon paper are now available for 
handwritten procedures in the Repeat- 
Q-Pak Handi-Riter, produced by Stand- 
ard Manifold Company. Chicago 6. This 
device is a lightweight 
portable box with an 
arrangement of carbons 
and forms similar in 
nature to those found on 
modern billing ma- 
chines. Repeat - O - Pak 
pencil carbons, varying 
in weight to meet in- 
dividual requirements, 
will give as many as ten 
clear handwritten copies, 
the manufacturer states. 
When a completed form 
is removed from the 
Handi-Riter carbons are 
automatically ejected 
from that form and reset 
in the form next to be BE oe 
used. 





Diesel-Electric 
Locomotive Crane 


A large capacity diesel-electric loco- 
motive crane has been announced by 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The maximum rated 
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Diverter Valve for 
Hydraulic Attachments 


A newly designed diverter valve. 
facilitating economical field installation 
of a number of special hydraulic at- 
tachments, has been announced by the 
Industrial Truck Division of the Clark 
Equipment Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. The valve enables the truck’s 
hydraulic system for tilting the upright 
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“UP POSITION’ 


DIVERTS OIL 


TO ATTACHMENT 


to be utilized to operate attachments 
using the standard tilt lever for control. 
Simultaneous operation of the attach- 
ment and the tilt cylinders is impos- 
sible. The new valve is advantageous 
where installation of an auxiliary might 
prove too costly or time-consuming; or 
in the case of older model trucks where 
a field installation would otherwise be 
impossible. 


lifting capacity of 250 tons at 17% ft. 
radius makes this crane particularly 
suitable for wreck duty, bridge erec- 
tion and dismantling, and for work re- 
quiring heavy lifting. It is available in 
non-propelling and self-propelling units. 
The propelling mechanism, a combina- 
tion of spur and bevel gearing, may 
be disengaged by pinion shifters from 
the outside of the body when it be- 
comes necessary for the crane to travel 
in a train. 

Jt is mounted on a car body, with 
11-ft. wheel base trucks as standard, 
of all-welded construction with deep 
box-girder side members tied together 
by welded structural units, and pro- 
vided with heavy-duty cast-steel center 
and end outriggers. An all-steel cab 
encloses the machinery, the operator’s 
position and control levers, and has re- 
movable panels to facilitate the main- 
tenance, inspection and repair of the 
machinery. 

The swing machinery is powered by 
an independent direct-current motor 
under Ward Leonard control and is 
driven through a combination of worm, 
spur, and bevel-gear reductions. The 
swing unit is entirely independent of 
all other motions of the crane and has 
positive controls and brakes. 

The power plant consists of a Gen- 
eral Motors twin 6-71 diesel engine of 
350 bhp. at 1,800 r.p.m., driving a 
generator set which supplies direct 
current to the main and swing motors. 
Battery-charging generators and a 
starting motor are provided for each 
engine. The crane may be operated on 
only one engine with no effect on lift- 
ing capacity but at a reduced speed. 
Each engine has a radiator heating 
unit which may be operated by the 
Kohler light plant on the crane or by 
an outside source of power. 

Three hoists are provided—main, 


auxiliary and whip. 








Lifting a 250-ton test load. 
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_TIMES THE WEAR 


Work gloves wearing out fast? Get gloves coated with 
VINYLITE Brand Resins. They’ll outlast ordinary types 
as much as ten to one. And they'll give better protec- 
tion to workers’ hands. 

Protection against abrasion, flame, splinters, broken 
glass ... Protection against acids, caustics, solvents, oil, 
water ... Protection under conditions that wear out 
ordinary gloves ten times as fast! 

Welders or wood choppers— men spraying paint, 
handling rough steel, concrete blocks, wire . . . all need 
the protection of these rugged gloves. The flexible, 
clinging VINYLITE Resin Coating assures a safe, firm 
grip. It won’t crack or peel, sticks fast to glove fabric, 
permits easy cleaning. 

With a wide range of colors, extremely inert, glove 
coatings are a typical application of the qualities of 
VINYLITE Resins, so useful to scores of products in de- 
fense and basic industry. Coatings based on VINYLITE 
Brand Resins are easily applied by dip, brush, or spray. 
They bring long-lasting protection to a variety of sur- 
faces, including metal, concrete and masonry. Their 
versatile properties may be useful to your operations. 
Ask us about your specific needs and send for a list of 
suppliers of gloves coated with VINYLITE Brand Resins. 
Write Dept. NE-73. 


Data courtesy Plasticote Glove Co., Inc. 
102 E. Walnut St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Benchmarks 
and Yardsticks 


NOT LONG AGO in a medium-sized city there was 
a meeting of businessmen at which government- 
business relations were discussed. A question was 
asked about government relations with transporta- 
tion—weren’t the railroads over-regulated, and just 
what changes in the law were needed to limit 
regulation within reasonable bounds? 

There were several railway officers present, but 
none of them felt qualified to give a specific answer 
to this question. Later on in the discussion the 
observation was made that the railroads had done a 
good deal of generalized complaining about over- 
sized trucks and inadequate fees for highway use. 
The railroad men present were asked what the 
maximum permissible truck size should be, and 
why: and what fees should be levied on large 
trucks for highway use to eliminate any element 
of subsidy. Again no specific answers. 

Every railroad, most likely, has a couple or more 
men who could give definite and convincing 
answers to such questions—and who could defend 
their answers by citation of objective authorities. 

But this isn’t enough spokesmen for a railroad 
to have on these vitally important questions. Get- 
ting the right answers to such questions into the 
minds of influential citizens at the “grass-roots” 
level is the necessary first step in getting the right 
answers in statute form. 

It is natural and proper that, wherever possible, 
in public discussion of governmental relations, 
management should prefer to be represented by its 
experts who have given deep and thorough study 
to such complex questions as these—but two or 
three or even a dozen officers from headquarters 
cannot possibly be present with adequate ammuni- 
tion upon all occasions when a convincing and 
defensible statement of the railroad viewpoint on 
governmental relations is likely to be called for. 

From time to time the railroad view is going to 
be asked for—when a division superintendent, or a 
trainmaster, or a division freight agent will be the 
only railroad representative present. If these officers 
—indeed officers and supervisors at all levels—are 
not given adequate information in this sector, the 
railroad industry is going to be silent scores and 
hundreds of times when it ought to speak out. 

This isn’t just top management’s fight—but that 
of everybody in railroad employ. The railroad man 
who has any talent for leadership, regardless of 
his job, will sense his need for authoritative and 
specific information on this subject and will ex- 
ercise his ingenuity to get it. He will master the 
essential details; and he will help and encourage his 


colleagues and subordinates to do likewise. 
J. G. L. 
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Wester Pacific is one of the many roads using 
Chrysler Design Trucks. Based on a completely 
new application of the fundamental principles 
of Balanced Suspension, these trucks virtually 
eliminate rail-originated damage to lading. 

They absorb both lateral and vertical shocks 
which could damage goods or equipment, giving 
full protection to any load even at passenger 
train speeds. 

Maintenance costs are cut; the trucks have 
demonstrated endurance, dependability and 
reduced wear in a combined total of over 
25,000,000 car miles of accelerated freight and 
head-end service. 


Western Pacific is using its new specially 
equipped boxcars to provide damage-free transit 








COMPARTMENT f 
EQUIPPED 





for fragile first-class lading such as furniture, 
household appliances, case goods, etc. Use of 
Chrysler Design Trucks on such cars is evidence 
of the protection afforded by these trucks. They 
are used by other railroads on head-end refrig- 
erator cars, mail-baggage cars, box-express cars 
as well as on merchandise, box and many other 
types of freight cars. They also are standard 
equipment on the General American-Evans new 


GAEX-DF cars. 


Other users of Chrysler Design Freight 
Trucks are listed across the page. The trucks 
offer all railroads and all shippers a proven 
opportunity to increase and improve service, 
and effect other efficiencies, so important to 
producer, carrier and consumer. 
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Western Pacific's new specially equipped boxcar — built by 
Pullman-Standard and protected by Chrysler Design Freight Trucks. 
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The proposed plan of the Long Island Transit Author- 
ity for acquisition of the Long Island Rail Road 
viewed briefly on page 18 in our August 25 issue—was 
probably no surprise to anybody. The authority was 
created by the state government of New York with the 
express purpose of getting hold of this costly property 
at a bargain price, and the authority’s plan is merely a 
specific program to put that purpose into effect. Only a 
local railroad is directly involved here, of course, but 
the way the questions at issue are resolved will probably 
establish precedents which might well be controlling in 
the not unlikely event that other and larger railroads 
should, at some time or another, find themselves in the 





re- 


same fix that the Long Island now is in. 
A Formula for Destruction 


The Long Island Rail Road is not, like some electrified 
passenger lines in urban and suburban areas, an obso- 
lescent transportation facility. On the contrary, it is 
definitely a going concern, providing an absolutely essen- 
tial service to a rapidly growing area. Its ability to earn 
net income was destroyed, not by disappearance of its 
trafic, but by the state of New York and subordinate 
local governments, with some help from the federal gov- 
ernment, in the following manner: 

1. By paralleling all of its routes by a highly de- 
veloped, tax-free and toll-free highway system—which 
the people have to pay for whether they use it or not— 
and against which the railroad has to compete on a basis 
of attempting to collect full costs of its service from 
actual users. (The highways have not deprived the rail- 
road of rush-hour traffic at low commutation rates, but 
they have taken away a lot of high-rated, single-trip 
traffic; and, of course, they have cut deeply into the 
road’s freight revenues. ) 
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MOVING TO CONFISCATE 


THE LONG ISLAND RAIL ROAD 


2. By paralleling many of its urban routes with sub- 
way lines, operating for a long time at a nickel fare 
(now a dime), regardless of the fact that this charge 
falls far short of being compensatory. 

3. By requiring the railroad to contribute to, and pay 
taxes upon, expensive grade crossing elimination pro- 
jects, which benefit competing highway traffic but not 
the railroad. 

4. By constantly increasing ad valorem taxation on 
the railroad’s property—in spite of the fact that rapidly 
developing competitive facilities by highway yield no 
tax return whatever toward general governmental ex- 
penses. 

5. By repressive rate regulation which, over a long 
period and until comparatively recently, permitted the 
railroad no increase whatever in its commutation fares 
despite constantly rising costs. 

The federal government assisted in this process of 
attrition by its niggardly nationwide policy in the regula- 
tion of interstate rates, and in its labor policies which 
have favored excessive exactions by the unions. 

The government, then—chiefly the state government 
of New York in this instance—did just about every- 
thing it could to wreck this property, and very largely 
succeeded. Now, on the basis of a meager earnings record 
and meager earnings prospects under a continuation of 
such treatment, the state seeks to get possession of the 
railroad at a microscopic price, based upon arbitrarily 
adverse conditions of the state’s own creation. It is as 
if a gang of racketeers should harass a store-owner, 
breaking his windows and tapping his till until life be- 
came a burden to him, and should then magnanimously 
offer to purchase his business at 10 or 20 cents on the 
dollar. Legally, the state of New York is doubtless in an 
unassailable position. Morally, its behavior closely 
parallels that of some of the gangsters that Governor 
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Dewey, in his earlier career as public prosecutor, made 
a name for himself by incarcerating. 

The stock of the Long Island, and its bonds also, are 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad and its affiliates—- 
the PRR’s total investment in the property being over 
$100 million. As principal creditor, the Pennsylvania has 
proposed a plan of reorganization for the Long Island, 
calling for substantial tax relief, abandonment of “red- 
ink” lines and services, and freedom from regulatory 
interference by the state utilities commission as long as 
earnings are below a prescribed minimum. Under this 
plan, the Pennsylvania believes the property would earn 
substantial net income, enabling it to make needed im- 
provements and give satisfactory service while continu- 
ing in private ownership. This PRR plan the Transit 
Authority condemns as “illegal’—finding it abhorrent 
that a privately owned company should expect to get 
tax relief or be freed from interference by the state utili- 
ties commission while its earnings are substandard. 


Tax Exemption Principle Accepted 


But what’s so awful about tax relief or tax exemption 
for a privately owned company which performs a socially 
necessary service and which, plainly, can’t afford to pay 
taxes while competing highway services suffer no such 
ad valorem tax burden? Privately owned schools are not 
taxed. Housing built to serve an urgent public need is 
often tax-exempt. When a passenger goes to Long Island 
in a bus or a private automobile, he pays nothing to 





cover ad valorem taxes on the fixed transportation plant 
he uses. What’s so much different about railroad, as com- 
pared to highway, transportation that justifies burden- 
ing one with ad valorem property taxes, while the other 
is freé from this exaction? 

The Transit Authority doesn’t, indeed, object to tax- 
exemption for the Long Island, On the contrary, it is 
convinced that both tax exemption and freedom from rate 
regulation by the state utilities commission are necessary. 
The Transit Authority merely objects to such relief being 
given to a private company. If, as the authority insists. 
such resief to a private company would be “illegal,” 
then all New York State needs to do is to change the law. 

The authority insists that, if it gets control of this 
railroad, it will try later on to sell it to a private cor- 
poration—but what railroad enjoying tax exemption and 
freedom from regulation under state ownership could 
ever hope to find a buyer who would be willing to re- 
assume the tax and regulatory burdens under which, as 
experience has shown, this property cannot live? 

If Governor Dewey and the Long Island Transit 
Authority really believe in private ownership, then they 
will establish the conditions under which this property 
can thrive under such ownership. What they have done, 
so far, is to protest their affection for private ownership. 
while insisting on conditions which make such owner- 
ship impossible—seeking, meantime, to expropriate the 
property under the bankruptcy law at a miniscule price 
they could not hope to get under forthright condemna- 


tion proceedings. 





THE LAST OF THE FIRST 


Electric operation through the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
Howard Street tunnel in Baltimore has been discon- 
tinued. Installed in 1895, this was the first main-line 
electrification in this country. 

It is the third electrification to be abandoned in the 
past few years. Two were primarily tunnel operations 
in which electrics pulled steam locomotives with their 
trains through the tunnels. In these applications, diesels 
are now able to do what steam locomotives could not do 
safely. The third electrification abandonment involved 
both tunnels and heavy grades. The original electric 
locomotives were old and no longer adequate. A new 
line, which reduced grades and eliminated difficult tun- 
nels, permitted a return to steam operation. 

To the uninitiated, it might appear that straight-elec- 
tric locomotives are going the way of their steam con- 
temporaries. But electric locomotives and multiple-unit 
cars are the best types of motive power so far devised, 
insofar as performance is concerned. Power may be dis- 
tributed over many axles and large overloads may be 
taken from the power system for short periods. No other 
form of motive power could replace our major suburban 
electrifications and this is also true of at least one elec- 


trified main line. Another main-line electrification was 





threatened with obsolescence, but a good power con- 
tract, a raise of voltage, minor changes to some loco- 
motives and the purchase of some new ones have re- 
established the installation’s economic predominance. 

It is highly improbable that any railroad will initiate 
a new electrification in the United States for some time. 
After all. a diesel is just an electric locomotive with its 
own prime mover; and can perform nearly as well as 
an electric. Primarily, two things stand in the way of 
new electrifications — the large investment required, 
which must be amortized over a long period of time, 
and the fact that the electric locomotive cannot run out 
from under the overhead wire. It is difficult to determine 
in advance that a new electrification will continue to be 
adequate until the debt is discharged, and most people 
whose job it is to make decisions on major policy must 
be more concerned with the next five or ten years, than 
the next thirty. 

The factor which would reestablish interest in rail- 
road electrification in this country would be continuously 
rising fuel costs. High cost of fuel has had this resuit 
in many other countries, and it can happen here. Mean- 
while, the experience gained on installations long in 
service. and the improved equipment which is constantly 
being developed will be ready when and if that time 


shall come. 
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In double-track territory the rail gang was given full possession of the track on which rail 
was to be relaid, and traffic moved in both directions over the other main at normal speeds. 





On the Milwaukee... 
New Rail-Laying Practices 


How high-speed operation at night and increased output are 
brought about by use of special equipment and methods 


On the Milwaukee, when a rail-laying gang closes up 
work for the day, the track is turned over to the operat- 
ing department for full-speed operation at night. Also, 
there is no appreciable delay in the work when chang- 
ing from one rail to the other or even when a machine 
breaks down. These results of improved rail-laying prac- 
tices, as well as the experimental use of the newly de- 
veloped Dun-Rite gaging machine, which is manufac- 
tured by the Nordberg Manufacturing Company, were 
recently witnessed during an inspection of a large rail 
gang working on the Milwaukee near Rondout, III. 

In nearly all major respects the equipment and organ- 
ization of this gang conformed to conventional modern 
practices. Fully mechanized, it consisted of 118 laborers, 
a rail-crane operator, 2 machine repairmen, a material 
clerk, a timekeeper, and 3 toolmen, plus 9 supervisory 
employees. 

With such a gang, delays occasioned by traffic can be 
costly, but on the Milwaukee, through the cooperation 
of the transportation department, traffic is “wrong- 
mained” in double-track territory for short distances 
between towns to permit the rail gangs to have full use 
of the track on which rail is being relaid. Traffic is routed 
over the other main at normal speeds. Such a practice 
eliminates the delays that would result from track 
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machines being run to a siding, or set off the track, if 
traffic were not rerouted. 

By way of reciprocation, the maintenance-of-way de- 
partment incorporated in this gang an outfit for tamping 
up the former joint ties and any other swinging ties, 
the purpose being not only to prevent the new rail from 
being damaged by traffic before the track could be 
surfaced, but also to leave the track in good condition 
at the end of the day so that it could be restored to 
traffic at full operating speeds at night, thus eliminating 
the slow orders that formerly were necessary. The tamp- 
ing is done by six men equipped with a four-tool Jack- 
son outfit, following immediately behind the spikers. 

Another unusual feature was the provision of a num- 
ber of standby units of equipment which could be put 
into service quickly in the event that others might fail in 
service. The emergency machines included 2 power 
wrenches, 1 spike puller and 3 spike drivers. Also, in 
line with standard practice on the Milwaukee, the gang 
was equipped with a spare rail crane which was held 
available at the camp for use as needed. The availability 
of the standby units made it possible to prevent any dis- 
organization or interruption to the progress of the work. 

Another innovation was the provision of a turntable 
whereby the gang was able to turn the track machines 
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Included in the rail gang was a small Jackson tamping 
outfit with which all of the old joint ties and other swing- 
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The push ear in the foreground has a turntable on which 
the track machines can be turned for working on the 
opposite rail, All three cars have pipes along their sides 


with a minimum less of time for laying the opposite 
rail. The turntable was incorporated in an arrangement 
of three push cars coupled together, over which pipes 
were laid along the sides of the platforms to form a 
standard-gage track. Removable pipe sections were avail- 
able for serving as ramps at both ends of the outfit so 
that the machines could be pushed on and off the cars. 
Two of the cars had steel platforms on which tools could 
be transported, and they were also used frequently for 
carrying the standby machines. The turntable was 
mounted on the third car. When turned, the machines 
retained their relative positions in the gang. 

The Dun-Rite gaging machine, wita waich this rail 
gang was experimenting, rides on one rail and, by 
means of a gliding shoe, which is adjustable to the exact 
width of the base of the rail being laid, brings the pre- 
viously distributed new tie plates to a line which produces 
exact track gage between running rails. This machine 
carries a multiple wood drill. driven by a gasoline engine, 





to form a standard-gage track, and have removable pipe 
ramps on which the track machines can be pushed on 
and off the cars. 


for boring holes simultaneously for two anchor spikes, 
the bits being inserted through the anchor-spike holes. 

Preliminary tie-plate alinement was first procured by 
two men with a sliding template. One man pushed the 
template and the other shoved the plates into line against 
the side of the template. Two men followed pushing the 
Dun-Rite machine forward, bringing the tie plates to 
exact line, while a third man bored the anchor-spike 
holes in every third tie with the drill carried on the 
machine. Three men worked behind the gaging machine 
driving special wood anchor plugs into the drilled holes, 
thus holding those plates to exact gage. Not only did 
the use of this machine result in a saving in manpower, 
but the track gage produced was found to be more uni- 
form than is normally obtained when gaging is done by 
hand. 

A more complete description of the equipment and 
organization of this gang appears in the September issue 
of Railway Engineering and Maintenance. 
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ing ties were tamped up solidly against the rail. Each 
night, the track could be used by trains at full speed. 








—— 
Eee. 





Standby track machines are carried along with the gang Hence, the gang can continue its work without any redis- 
for emergency service in case of breakdowns on the job. tribution of men and with no appreciable delay. 


The Dun-Rite gaging machine was preceded by a template A glider on the gaging machine runs along the rail seats 
for obtaining preliminary alinement of the new tie plates. of the tie plates and positions them to produce exact track 
Man pushing the template dropped two special anchor gage. A multiple drill on the machine bores holes through 
wood plugs through the chute at one side at every third tie. tie-plate holes for wood spikes at every third tie. 


The special anchor plugs, of treated maple, are started in third man. These plugs hold the plates firmly in position 
their holes by two men and are then driven home by a for new rail to be seated on correct track gage. 
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One excellent example of the use of air rights above rail- 
road property is the Boston & Maine’s North Station, at 
Boston, which is surmounted by the Boston Garden. This 


ft is quite probable that railroad companies have not 
exploited to the fullest extent the utilization of air 
rights above their surface properties, E. E. Phipps, gen- 
eral real estate agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, believes. 

This conclusion was expressed in an address on 
“Methods of Determining Fair Values for Air Rights 
Above Railroad Property,” which he delivered before 
the American Railway Development Association at ‘its 
most recent annual meeting. Yet, he pointed out, “the 
value of such rights may range from 50 per cent to 80 
per cent, or possibly more, of the valuation of the land 
they overlie. 

Mr. Phipps began his talk by defining “air rights” as 
“the space above a plane of clearance over railroad 
tracks and facilities, such space being capable of utiliza- 
tion for construction of streets and buildings”; the poten- 
tial buyer’s interest lies “in the space above a specified 
level that may be occupied by structures.” 

“The subject,” he continued, “is considered a relatively 
new thing. Actually, it is not. Validity of sales of space 
has been tested as far back as 1832. [29 Ill. 483; 33 IIL. 
175; 43 Ill. 12; and 206 Ill. 534]. 

“Railroads for years have used the area above tracks 
for their own improvements. In 1863. full use of air 
rights was made by the Pennsylvania in construction of 
the Panhandle tunnel in Pittsburgh. The tunnel, approx- 
imately 1,300 ft. long, for double track under Granite 
hill in the heart of the city, was built for most of its 






What Price Air Rights? 


Dieselization, electrification, simplify use of space over railroad property 


—From 50 to 80 per cent of valuation suggested as reasonable price 


view shows the dual-purpose building—of which the station 
proper occupies the first two floors—as seen from one 
of its city-side approaches .. . 


length in an open cut, then back-filled and later on all of 
the properties above it were sold, the railroad company 
reserving an easement covering the tunnel structure. As 
a result, the city extended over the tunel without inter- 
ruption and buildings and streets now occupy the surface 
and air as if no railroad existed. 

“When the Baltimore & Ohio in the early 1890's con- 
structed its tunnel between Camden and Mt. Royal Sta- 
tions in Baltimore, it acquired in many instances fee 
property, and after construction of the tunnel the surface 
was sold, the B&O reserving easement for tunnel rights. 

“In Philadelphia, the Reading leased to the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, with privilege of purchase, the fee to land, 
reserving the right to operate trains under same. 

“In New York City, the Pennsylvania sold to the 
United States government the right to utilize space and 
air above for erection of a postofiice building. The de- 
velopment following the building of the New York Cen- 
tral passenger terminal in New York introduced in our 
system of railroad economics the conception of a new 
value of railroad property. The erection of office build- 
ings, other structures and one of the most elaborate 
hotels, made such an impression as to be considered the 
beginning of a new period in utilization of railroad 
properties. 

“One of the most extensive utilizations of air rights 
is probably the West Side freight line of the NYC in 
New York City. This line was removed from surface 
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. . and here is the intérior of the “garden,” as set up for 
one of the professional hockey games which are a con- 
sistently popular winter evening drawing card for Bos- 


ghee 


level and elevated. Freight trains run through industrial 
plants on a viaduct and furnish siding service. You are 
all familiar with the development around the Cleveland 
Terminal in Cleveland. 

“In Chicago, the central business district was con- 
stricted by the railroads which hem it in on four sides. 
On the north and west, the district is also bounded by 
the Chicago river. In 1927, this barrier was broken. 
Marshall Field & Co. and the Chicago Daily News ac- 
quired sites, portions of which were surface and the 
balance air rights; and in the construction of their im- 
provements, the railroads were hidden and large mer- 
cantile structures were erected. 

“You are familiar, of course, with the sale of sub- 
surface, particularly sales of various seams of coal, re- 
suiting in numerous parties owning seams of coal under- 
neath each other, and lease of oil, gas and other mineral 
rights. 

“There is little question,’ said Mr. Phipps, “that land 
can be legally divided as between surface, subsurface 
and supersurface. The theory of ownership of land is 
that the owner owns from the center of the earth to 
the heavens. So far as I have been able to learn, there 
does not seem to be either policy or law against this 
type of subdivision. In some states, legislatures have 
passed laws specially authorizing railroads and terminal 
companies to subdivide to separate levels and to sell or 
lease same, provided such action does not unreasonably 
impair use of real estate for railroad purposes. The state 
of Illinois, through the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
must approve sales and leases of railroad properties. 

“The right to use air rights is created by sale and 
lease. In each instance there are excepted and reserved 
from the grant, such permanent and perpetual rights and 
easements for facilities as may be required by the rail- 
road lying below a horizontal plane drawn at elevation 
specified. 

“It is very evident that no one would be interested in 
building over a railroad if the cost of creating the ground 
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tonians and their suburban neighbors. The garden is also 
used for other athletic events, and for conventions, mass 
meetings and other large indoor gatherings. 


over the tracks was greater than the cost of free and un- 
encumbered real estate adjoining. In addition, the loss 
of basement space and the additional cost of providing 
substitute space, plus the added cost of construction, 
must be taken into consideration in fixing a value. 

“Air rights possess one general characteristic which 
enhances their value for commercial purposes, that is, 
their large areas and the fact they constitute assembled 
property ready for development. This attribute cannot 
be stressed too much. 

“There is no hard and fast rule in determining the 
value of air rights. In many instances investigated, the 
purchaser of air rights also acquired use of surface as 
well as subsurface locations for supports, etc. 

“In certain jurisdiction, taxing authorities have valued 
the air rights, after the improvement has been erected, 
as much as 80 per cent of the total valuation of the land. 
In the negotiating of the sales and leases by various 
railroad companies and in securing of opinions from 
other companies, the percentage suggested as applied to 
air rights has ranged from 50 per cent to 80 per cent 
of fee valuation.” 

Mr. Phipps pointed out that the term “air rights” 
does not include existing surface. “It is utilization of 
surface over an open cut. This may result in creation 
of surface at the elevation of adjacent land. In evaluat- 
ing the value of such right, it is my opinion value of 
immediately adjacent fast land should be determined, 
and from that figure should be deducted the cost of creat- 
ing ‘ground’ (equivalent to surface). value of lost base- 
ment area, and the increased cost, if any, of construc- 
tion, giving due regard to the fact that the site in ques- 
tion is assembled. This method appears more equitable 
than endeavoring to fix a set percentage basis. 

“In view of the fact that electrification of railroads 
and employment of diesel equipment make simpler- the 
development of air rights, it is quite probable that rail- 
road companies have not exploited to the fullest extent 
the utilization of this property right.” 
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Santa Fe tank-cleaning plant at Hobart (Los Angeles), California. 





How the Santa Fe Cleans Tank Cars 


Modern station at Los Angeles, fully equipped with a washing 


unit and oil-settling basins, is designed to clean 12 cars a day 


Das of the most important features of the new Santa 
Fe car repair yard at Hobart (Los Angeles) Cal., is 
the tank-car-cleaning station which includes an efficient 
washing unit and_ oil-settling-skimming basins with 
necessary accessories. The settling basins are an innova- 
tion in railroad use designed by G. L. Davenport, hy- 
draulic engineer of the Santa Fe Coast Lines. This plant 
has a capacity to clean internally an average of 12 tank 
cars a day in one 8-hour shift. 

Waste materials which must be removed from the cars 
before they go back into railway or commercial service 
include a number of diverse products, with many types 
of oils predominating. Other materials such as asphalt, 
varnish, tallow, liquid soap and molasses are encoun- 
tered. Some products transported by tank car are high 
priced. Salad oil is a good example. It is necessary for 
the railroad to clean these cars so thoroughly that no 
substance will be left to contaminate the next shipment. 

The plant, which consists of 46 ft. of cleaning plat- 
form, flanked on each end by 90 ft. of presteaming rack, 
is located between two spur tracks and has a combined 
capacity of 15 cars. All of these cars can be handled in 
one switching operation. They are moved through the 
cleaning plant by a steel cable operated by a com- 


pressed-air hoist having a pull of 2,000 lb. 
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The cleaning plant proper consists of four Oakite 
machines, each equipped with a double high-velocity 
nozzle which is slowly turned in both horizontal and 
vertical directions by compressed air motors. These 
machines, supported on swinging cranes, are lowered 
into the tank car through the manhole. 


Heat and Pressure 


Four steel tanks, each of 1,500 gal. usable capacity, 
are located in a concrete pit with tops a little below the 
ground surface. Two of these tanks contain hot Oakite 
No. 24 solution and the other two are filled with hot 
water for rinsing. Two 40-hp. 160-gal. per min. centri- 
fugal pumps, in the concrete pits at each end of the set 
of four tanks, deliver Oakite solution or hot water at 
190 p.s.i. to the rotating jets inside the tank cars by 
use of hose connections. An overhead steel platform 
gives easy access to the car domes by vertically swing- 
ing bridges. Temperatures of about 200 deg. F. are main- 
tained in both solution and rinse tanks by thermo- 
statically controlled valves. 

All cars are given a preliminary rinse with about 
1,500 gal. of clean, hot water which is wasted to the 
drain. About 1,500 gallons of a hot solution of water 
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Working platform at Hobart tank-cleaning plant gives easy access to car domes. 





Cleaning unit wit” high velocity rotating opposed nozzles ready for lowering into a tank. 


containing Oakite No. 24 detergent (strongly aike!ine) 
is then applied at a pressure of about 190 p.s.i. to the in- 
terior of the car through the rotating nozzles. This solu- 
tion is recirculated through the tank car back to the 
stationary tank. After using the solution for an estimated 
four to ten cars, depending on how much cleaning is 
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needed, it is wasted to the drain. A final rinse of about 
500 gal. of cold water is then applied and wasted to the 
drain, completing the operation. 

Air at reduced pressure is used to force cleaning solu- 
tion and rinse water out of the tank cars, both to reduce 
the draining time materially and keep as much as pos- 
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sible of the interior surface available for direct impact A 30-ft. by 60-ft. steel building, about 400 ft. from 


Pee 
iy See 





of the high velocity jets. It is then possible to inspect the cleaning plant, houses a 150-lb., 150-hp. boiler, and ' 
the car interior and apply such hand cleaning as may a 294-cu. ft. per min. air compressor driven by a 75-hp. é | 
be necessary in particular cases. electric motor. Boiler feed water is Zeolite-treated to re- ‘ 
Some cars which have been loaded with heavy oils move hardness. 2 
and asphalts require as much as 48 hours of presteam- ‘ 
ing before the cleaning jets are used. The time required Pump and Air Compressor { 
for cleaning and rinsing after steaming varies consider- . 
ably with the substance removed, but the average is The air compressor is a Worthington machine pur- be 
3, hour. chased in 1917 for an air-lift water-supply plant which 
As some tank cars have contained combustible liquids has only recently been abandoned. It operates automatic- 
such as gasoline or other light oils, explosion-proof elec- ally with pressure control and is cooled by recirculated 
trical equipment is used throughout the plant. Zeolite water. 














The platform supporting structure, underground tanks and controls. 
















Waste-water settling and sludge basins at the Hobart tank-cleaning plant. 
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Hinged platform extensions give easy access to the domes. 


A service pump rehandles water from an existing 
24-ft. by 45-ft. high supply tank, boosting it to 70 to 
90 lb. pressure at a rate of 250 gal. per min. and sup- 
plying it to the cleaning plant as required through a 
hydropneumatic tank of 5,000-gal. capacity. Water for 
cold rinse is stored at the car cleaning plant in a 10,000- 
gal. above-ground tank so that it may be directly avail- 
able to the centrifugal pump supplying the Oakite jet- 
cleaning machines. Supply to this tank is protected from 
contamination by an air gap. 


Waste Water Treatment 


Stringent requirements of Los Angeles county pollu- 
tion control authorities have made it necessary to con- 
struct a rather elaborate treatment plant for removal of 
oil and other objectionable substances from the waste 
water discharged by the tank-car cleaning plant. 

At the cleaning plant, there is an open concrete trench 
leading to a grit chamber 15 ft. long where heavy solids 
are settled out; then the effluent passes through a bar 
screen and through 460 ft. of 10-in. steel pipe to the 
intake of the treating plant. After passing through a 
17,000-gal. double-compartment concrete-lined basin 
where more solids are settled out and free oil is skimmed 
off, the effluent passes into a double-compartment stor- 
age chamber of 14,000 gal. capacity, from which a 
duplicate set of 10-hp. vertical sump pumps take suc- 
tion. These pumps have a capacity of 250 gal. per min. 
at 80-ft. head and discharge into a “Colloidaire” treat- 
ing tank and automatic skimming unit, manufactured 
by the Bulkley-Dunton Pulp Company. 
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Using a water spray for the final rinsing and inspection. 


Compressed air, reduced to 35 lb. pressure, is fed into 
the base of an automatic throttling valve on the pump 
discharge while coagulating chemicals, alum, sodium 
silicate and ammonium sulphate, are introduced into the 
pump suction with automatically controlled proportion- 
ing feed. 

The effluent is suddenly relieved of pressure on enter- 
ing the skimming tank and the entrained air rises to 
the surface in millions of minute bubbles. In combina- 
tion with the coagulating chemicals, these upward mov- 
ing air bubbles trap oil and other foreign particles, 
carrying them to the surface where a mat of foam or 
scum is formed. This scum is continuously removed by 
automatic flight skimming boards and flows by gravity 
to a sludge storage basin. Later it is removed by vacuum 
trucks for final disposal at an approved dumping ground. 
The clarified effluent is discharged into the county sani- 
tary sewer system, ultimately reaching the ocean. 


“Rain Valve” Diverts Effluent 


Since the county objects to discharge of rain water 
into its sewer system, a “rain valve” has been installed 
which automatically diverts the untreated effluent to a 
storm sewer leading to the Los Angeles river whenever 
the rainfall exceeds a predetermined rate, fixed tentatively 
at 0.1 in. per hour. Ordinarily discharge to the river of 
any waste water containing more than a trace of oil is 
prohibited, but for short periods when the river carries 
an appreciable quantity of water, this method of waste 
disposal is considered by county authorities to be prefer- 
able to overloading the sewers with rain water. 
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All prospective employees are interviewed by trained pcrsonnel men before an applicant is 
recommended for any position. The job seeker also must get acceptable grades on certain tests. 


In Canada... 


Employee Selection Stabilizes Work 
Force and Cuts Training Costs 


Increasing emphasis put on training programs designed to fit men 


for promotion and give railways a supply of future supervisors 


The management of the Canadian railways, like those 
in the United States, are faced with the necessity of im- 
proving their service so they can continue to compete 
with other forms of transportation, all the while keeping 
their financial “heads above water.” To produce good 
transportation railroad managers need good tools and 
capable men and women to handle the tools. To the best 
of their financial ability railway managements are pro- 
viding their employees with the tools. They are finding, 
however, that the procurement of competent operators 
for those tools is, in many ways, a more complex and 
difficult procedure. Increasingly, over the last few years, 
this job has been turned over to the personnel depart- 
ments of the two principal Canadian railways. 

Canada’s railways must compete with the country’s 
other industries for a labor supply which, at best, is not 
too abundant. Furthermore, even if it were available, 
the addition of personnel to the payroll would not in it- 
self assure the railroads that they could do a better job 
with no increase in the unit cost of producing trans- 
portation. All factors considered, therefore, the roads 
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have been forced to pursue three courses of action to be 
sure that their manpower supply quantitatively and 
qualitatively— is sufficient to enable them to do the 
necessary transportation job, viz. 





1. Put the right man—or woman—in the right job: 

2. Eliminate labor turnover; 

3. Educate employees so they will have the best possible 
chance for advancement and also be efficient representatives 
of the railways. 

Both of Canada’s major roads have set up employ- 
ment offices in the larger population centers, such as 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Edmonton. Others 
will be opened soon. At these offices job applicants are 
interviewed for suitability, and files are kept of possible 
employees in the various categories of employment, in 
case there is no hiring to be done at the time of the 
application. In addition, the Canadian National, for ex- 
ample, has all its prospective employees take intelligence, 
mechanical aptitude, or other tests, depending on the 
type of position the prospective employee seeks to enter. 

A person who applies for a job as a clerk, for example, 
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first would take the intelligence test. Following this, he 
would take an educational test for clerical workers, to 
determine his ability to perform clerical work satisfac- 
torily. Then the applicant may be asked to take two more 
tests which check on ability to perform certain types of 
clerical work and to use the mind for clerical processes. 
By this means the CNR management believes it can 
establish fairly definitely the fitness of persons for cer- 
tain job categories. 

Prospective employees also are given an interview by 
experienced employment counselors in which the inter- 
viewer attempts to find out something about the ap- 
plicant’s attitudes, interests, hobbies, likes and dislikes, 
family background, his ability to cooperate with others 
and the degree to which he is aggressive and self-reliant. 
At the same time the employee is told something of the 
company, the privileges and responsibilities that will be 
his in his chosen job, as well as the opportunities for 
promotion. If the applicant is adjudged suitable for a 
position he then goes to the chief clerk or head of the 
department concerned, who will do the actual hiring, 
provided he also thinks the person will fill the bill. Once 
the person is hired the personnel department keeps track 
of the new employee to see how he is doing. 

Two factors enter into the personnel department’s 
recommendation that a person be hired for any par- 
ticular type of job: the degree of intelligence the ap- 
plicant possesses; and the intelligence required for the 
job in question. In some employment categories chances 
for advancement are limited and a person of very high 
intelligence who got “in a rut” very likely would quit 
upon finding himself stymied, or he might become a 
trouble maker. In either case the loss to the railway 
would be great, so such persons are not hired for the 
jobs they request and are told quite frankly why this is 
true. If possible, they are hired for another more suit- 
able position, either at that time or later. 

By trying to get the right person in the right job, 
the CNR feels that it creates employee satisfaction, 
which tends to eliminate labor turnover. At the same time 
the railway is reasonably sure that it has an employee 
who will be up to the job he is holding. Thus as a 
stabilized, reasonably well satisfied work force is pro- 
vided over the whole Canadian National system, service 
should improve. Naturally enough, it will follow that 
through reducing the number of employees who must be 
trained to fill their jobs, some economy, much of it in- 
tangible, will accrue to the railway. 

The Canadian Pacific also runs a number of employ- 
ment offices and tests its employees in a similar manner. 
The CPR management feels to a great extent that it has 
achieved many of the same good results. Employees are 
hired on a probationary basis, and for the great major- 
ity the period is six months, although, due to some labor 
agreements, the period may be shorter. Either party, at 
any time before the end of the probation, may terminate 
the employment. Assuming that the probationer likes 
his job and stays for six months, he is interviewed by 
various superiors at the end of his first, third and fifth 
month on the job. 


Supervisors Are Satistied 


Where the trial period is shorter, interviews are on 
different schedules, but each employee is appraised three 
times by supervisors. At those times he is rated as to in- 
terest in work, industry, accuracy, attitude toward in- 
struction, availability and punctuality for duty, relations 
with fellow employees, attitude toward the public, and 
appearance. If the probationer is judged unfit, he is 
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Personnel selection at all job levels helps to reduce labor 
5 . ° . 
turnover. This is a boon to the men as well as the railway. 


dropped from the company’s rolls but nothing is entered 
on his service record which would be detrimental to his 
chances to gain employment elsewhere. At the same 
time the railroad is not faced with the necessity of plac- 
ing the man on the seniority roster while he is in the 
probationary period. 

This system the CPR feels has worked out very well. 
At first there was some doubt on the part of supervisors 
that the program would be successful. Furthermore, 
there was some thought that it would be too time-con- 
suming. After the plan had been in effect a year super- 
visors were questioned at length about it by the per- 
sonnel department, and 90 per cent of them said that 
their fears had not been realized, and that they thought 
the program was working out well. It has been con- 
tinued and is still going well. The personnel department 
administers the plan and an officer of the department 
examines each report made on the probationary em- 
ployee. In this way the railway is reasonably assured 
that a potentially good employee will not be lost in the 
event that a supervisor makes the obvious mistake of 
rating the probationer as above average in interest in 
his work and then saying on the same report that regards 
industry “he won’t work without supervision.” 

Recently the CPR personnel department fostered a 
series of cooperative conferences, on a divisional basis, 
whose object is to improve the railway’s service to the 
public. The first series of conferences was devoted largely 
to matters of passenger service, but not confined to it. 
In future conferences it is expected that every point 
where railway service touches the patron will be scrutin- 
ized by the divisional representatives of the railway 
brotherhoods and the different railway departments. 

Suggestion systems and personal guidance are some 
of the other things the personnel departments of the 
two major Canadian railways get into. In addition, 
realizing that nothing tends to reduce employee turn- 
over quicker than good working conditions, the personnel 
departments of the two roads keep a sharp lookout for 
—and are not hesitant in pointing out to the proper 
authorities—such conditions as unsatisfactory eating or 
bunkhouse facilities at shops or terminals, so that these 
situations may be corrected. The idea behind this prac- 
tice is simply that if the employee is convinced that the 
management of the company is interested in his welfare 
then the worker will tend to think that he should have 
some interest in the company. 
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Local newspapers almost always cooperate wholeheartedly. 
This photograph was staged by a photographer for a 
Philadelphia newspaper to help dramatize the B&O pro- 
gram for increased highway crossing safety. 





Observers stationed at selected crossings for two- or three- 
hour periods of greatest highway traffic density record the 
license numbers of automobiles crossing. At some points 
four or five crossings might be observed at one time by 
several crews, 


A gradual reduction in the number of highway grade 
crossing accidents on the Baltimore & Ohio is the tangible 
result of an intensive program of railroad and driver 
education. The program has recently been expanded and 
intensified by conducting local meetings and crossing 
observations more frequently and at more localities 
throughout the system. 

Grade crossing accidents, in addition to the toll of 
life and limb that follow in their wake, have a bad effect 
on public good will, to say nothing of being expensive 
to every railroad—even though the railroad itself may 
not be at fault. With over 6,500 principal highway grade 
crossings on its 6,200-mile system, President R. B. White 
has long felt that the B&O would gain both directly and 
indirectly from a program of driver education—con- 
ducted at the local community level—aimed at reducing 
the number of grade crossing accidents. 

A survey of highway crossing accidents, made before 
the accelerated program was started, showed that over 
90 per cent of grade crossing accidents involve people 
living near the crossing—people who have become so 
familiar with the surroundings as to become careless. 
Also, as is well known, about one-third of these accidents 
are the result of people driving into the side of a train. 
These accidents are caused mostly by driver careless- 
ness, and, therefore, are preventable. 

The program—of which the crossing observation 
illustrated here is but a part—is conducted almost en- 
tirely at the local community level. Division superin- 
tendents and safety supervisors invite local government 
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a friendly tip 
about a slip. 





ky) 
that could have been SERIOUS / 


The cover of the crossing safety reminder which is mailed 
to the registered owners of all cars observed violating 
traffic or safety rules at grade crossings. 














Educating Drivers 
To Reduce Crossing 
Accidents 


How the B&O is expanding its high- 


way grade crossing safety program 


officials, chiefs of police, chamber of commerce officers, 
Parent-Teacher Association leaders, and key members of 
the local Kiwanis, Rotary and Lions Club organizations 
to luncheon meetings at which the program is described 
and their cooperation and assistance solicited. Talks 
illustrated by sound motion pictures are shown at these 
meetings and in local schools by uniformed members of 
the railroad police department assigned to this work. 

The theme of careful driving at railroad crossings is 
put across by constant repetition, using all modern 
methods of education and communication: advertising, 
illustrated newspaper stories, radio programs, speeches, 
motion pictures, and the program of crossing observa- 
tions illustrated here. 

Recognizing that there is work to be done on the rail- 
road too, the B&O instructs and constantly reminds its 
engine and train crews of their duties and responsibili- 
ties with respect to grade crossings. Supervisors are re- 
quired personally to inspect and report on the physical 
condition of all grade crossings in their territory, in- 
cluding such elements as the condition of the crossing, 
the proper placement of warning signs, visibility, and 
automatic warning devices. By this inspection program, 
the B&O endeavors to keep its crossings in the safest 
possible condition at all times. 

This crossing safety program was initiated by the 
B&O and conducted in a limited way for two years to 
test its effectiveness. This proved, the intensity of the 
program has been stepped up, and its coverage improved 
by means of local campaigns conducted on a scheduled 
basis. 
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Superintendent J. J. Jordan and his staff on the Southern 
Pacific’s Coast division participated in the railroad’s new 
course in conference leading. Like F. G. Clisham, chief 
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clerk to the superintendent, who appears at the black- 
board, all participants get professional instruction and 
practice in leading discussions. 


To Improve Communications... 


The SP Trains Its Men 


As a new and important step in its efforts to improve 
communications in both directions between management 
and employees, the Southern Pacific has inaugurated a 
training course in conference leadership for division 
superintendents and their official staffs. The program 
will later be extended to superintendents of motive power 
and their staffs at the company’s general shops. 

Its primary purpose is to train division officers and 
principal supervisors as capable conference leaders, so 
that a better interchange of ideas and information can 
be accomplished in the meetings they hold with em- 
ployee groups. However, the program has a number of 
other significant objectives, including: 

1. To help develop leadership ability among those 
taking the course; 

2. To improve their ability and effectiveness as train- 
ers; 

3. To encourage them to get the benefit of group 
thinking in the solution of various problems; 

4. To provide them with a means of making employee 
meetings more attractive and productive, by giving em- 
ployees a chance to participate, make suggestions and 
express opinions; and 
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... In Conference Leadership 


3. To bring about higher morale of the employees. 

Since 1945, when the SP pioneered its current pro- 
gram of human relations training conferences, officers 
have been impressed with the advantages of the confer- 
ence method over the lecture method, for certain train- 
ing purposes. The principal feature of the conference 
method is that it is based on audience participation in 
developing ideas or reaching agreement. This participa- 
tion by all those attending a meeting results in a degree 
of interest and understanding considerably above what 
can ordinarily be accomplished by the usual lecture 
procedure. 

It is now felt that the same conference procedure will 
be valuable in meetings of many kinds on the divisions, 
both at supervisory levels and, particularly, in employee 
meetings on such subjects as safety, prevention of loss 
and damage, or improved personal service to the public. 
A knowledge of how to lead conferences is expected to 
be a valuable tool in the hands of the company’s officers 
and principal supervisors in the operating department. 

The practical value of similar training has already 
been proved in the SP’s accounting department at San 
Francisco headquarters. Chief clerks who took a con- 
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ference leadership course three years ago have since been 
using conference meetings to solve many of their super- 
visory and personnel problems. 

The railroad’s human relations training conferences 
over the past seven years have been conducted by out- 
side specialists, members of the staff of Hobson Ferguson 
& Associates, industrial trainers. The Ferguson organ- 
ization is now conducting the courses in conference 
leadership. 

Officers and principal supervisors on each division, 
meeting in groups of 20, receive 25 hours of training. 
This is ordinarily scheduled over a five-week period, 
with a five-hour meeting one day each week. To date, 
training has been completed on the Western and Coast 
divisions, and on the Northwestern Pacific, one of the 
SP’s wholly owned affiliates; and courses are now under 
way on the Salt Lake and Sacramento divisions of the 
SP. A survey of “graduates” of the course indicates they 
consider it the most popular type of formal training 
they have yet received, and that many are already put- 
ting it to practical use. 


The following positions are included in the training 
on each division: Superintendent, assistant superinten- 
dent, trainmasters, assistant trainmasters, terminal super- 
intendent, assistant terminal superintendent, terminal 
trainmaster, road foreman of engines, assistant road 
foreman of engines, enginemen instructors, chief train 
dispatcher, chief clerk to superintendent, station super- 
visor, general yardmasters, division special agent, divi- 
sion engineer, assistant division engineers, roadmasters, 
bridge and buildings supervisor, signal supervisor, water 
and fuel supervisor, division electrician, master mechanic, 
assistant master mechanic, master car repairer, assistant 
master car repairer, general foremen motive power and 
car department, and station agents at large terminals. 

The conference training is under direction of K. C. 
Ingram, assistant to president, and Stanley T. Moore, 
training supervisor, as part of the railroad’s employee 
relations program, but is closely coordinated, through 
J. W. Corbett, vice-president in charge of operations, 
with the operating department’s training and develop- 
ment program for officers and supervisors. 





THE WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY STORY—A Chron- 
icle of the First Century—1852-1952. By Harold A. Williams, 
with introduction by Eugene S. Williams; contemporary photo- 
graphs by A. Aubrey Bodine; other illustrations, and end paper 
maps. 134 pages, 10 in. by 71% in., bound in cloth. Published 
a the Western Maryland by Schneidereith & Sons, Baltimore, 


First impressions usually mean a lot; one’s first impres- 
sion of this book is so highly favorable that there is a strong 
temptation to put it almost in a class by itself so far as 
railroad histories are concerned. It is beautifully bound and 
superbly printed, on excellent paper, with just enough 
touches of color to tone up the pages of solid text.:The 
historical photographs are well above the average of their 
type; and Mr. Bodine’s contemporary pictures, with which 
the book is liberally illustrated, are, without exaggeration. 
equal to anything in the annals of railroad photography in 
their clarity and their composition. Many of them have, 
wisely, been reproduced in full page size. 

What is perhaps more to the point, that favorable first 
impression stands up upon reading the book. In just a little 
over 100 pages of actual text—the rest being devoted to 
pictures—the author has apparently told everything most 
people would want to know about the Western Maryland’s 
first century of corporate life. He has done it by organizing 
his material with care; and by eliminating extraneous and 
frequently confusing detail. Novel phases of the story are 
a chapter devoted to President Lincoln’s trip to Gettysburg 
over a predecessor line of the WM, and another to the Blue 
Ridge Mountain resorts which for a time made the railroad 
a major passenger carrier. 

Publication of the book was undertaken to mark the 
Western Maryland’s centennial—May 27, 1952—the subject 
of an extended article in Railway Age of May 12, page 53. 
It is not the first history of the railroad to be printed; its 
earlier years were covered in a thesis written by the late 
Professor William Burton Sanders, and another was more 
recently written by Edward M. Killough, now valuation en- 
gineer of the WM. This present work draws heavily upon 
material contained in both these predecessors, but it goes on 
to bring them up to date, and completes the story of the 
railroad’s first hundred years. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC, by Neill C. Wilson and Frank J. 
Taylor, 9 in. by 6 in., 256 pages. Bound in cloth. Illustrated 
with photographs. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd st., New York 36. Price $4.50. 


As its subtitl—“The Roaring Story of a Fighting Rail- 
road”—implies, this work is aimed at the “popular” market 
wherein readers enjoy maximum action on every page. Yet 
despite its breezy, fast-paced style. there is much to com- 
mend this book to more serious students of railroad—and 
Southern Pacific—history. 

In their preparation, the authors had access (in addition 
to the more usual reference sources) to numerous private 
manuscripts and letters of early officers of the company. 
It is from these papers that the book gets its best (and 
most authentic) flavor. Numerous direct quotations from 
the personal correspondence of C. P. Huntington and 
other SP officers and men of his day not only convey the 
spirit of railroading in those times, but also reveal the char- 
acter of the leaders themselves. The early days of “Express 
Train” travel across the continent in Pullman and Silver 
Palace cars at the “rocky” pace of 20 m.p.h., with notes from 
travel guides, employees’ regulations and reminiscences of 
old employees, are depicted in a manner rich with “little” 
things that make the book well worthwhile. 

But once the authors have portrayed the “roaring” as- 
pects of the 60’s, the 70’s and the 80’s, they jump rather 
abruptly into the era of streamliners, diesel power, C.T.C. 
and wartime traffic records. Largely omitted are the “mid- 
dle” years of the company’s growth in both the text and 
accompanying illustrative material. Even the 13-page chron- 
ological appendix entitled “Mileposts” skims over these 
years rather lightly. Because of its preoccupation with 
the frontier years and the present day, this book cannot 
be considered as a “definitive” record of Southern Pacific 
accomplishment. 

Despite these shortcomings, however, the authors have 
done an excellent job in recreating the personal experiences 
of employees and passengers of the era they have chosen to 
portray. Because “Southern Pacific” is fast, entertaining 
reading with a good groundwork of basic histerical fact, 
it will undoubtedly satisfy a wide range of reader tastes— 
and in so doing, bring the story of this key railroad system 
to a far greater segment of the general public than could 
a more precise and scholarly treatise. 

Certainly, for the railroader it is enjoyable reading. 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern.—Seeks Two Seats on Nickel 
Plate Board—The DL&W has filed 
with the I.C.C. a dual document, the 
first portion of which seeks commission 
approval, to the extent necessary under 
Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, for election, by cumulative voting 
of the Lackawanna’s holdings of New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis common 
stock. of two directors to the Nickel 
Plate’s board of directors. The second 
portion contends that commission ap- 
proval is not necessary because elec- 
tion of the two directors will not con- 
stitute control of the Nickel Plate by 
the Lackawanna, and asks dismissal of 
the application. The Lackawanna wants 
to be represented on the Nickel Plate 
board by two directors who are not 
officers or directors of the Lackawanna, 
and thus does not propose interlocking 
directorships. The Lackawanna bought 
its Nickel Plate stock—330,000 common 
shares. which is 14.8 per cent of stock 
having voting rights—in 1947 and 1948 
(Railway Age, May 26, page 60). 

Lines of the Nickel Plate and the 
Lackawanna meet at Buffalo, N.Y. They 
are, the Lackawanna said, “not com- 
petitive but complementary.” The pro- 
posed transaction would “supplement” 
present interchange arrangements, and 
the two carriers “would be placed in 
a stronger competitive position vis-a-vis 
the other carriers serving the New 
York-Chicago and St. Louis area.” The 
Lackawanna and Nickel Plate are the 
“only two carriers serving the area by 
a continuous line of railroad not under 
a single ownership,” it added. 

One example of possible savings cited 
by the Lackawanna, would be a com- 
mon freight terminal in Buffalo. Such 
a terminal, costing an estimated $8,- 
500,000. would save the roads up to 
$1,087,817 annually—a 12 per cent re- 
‘urn on investment. These estimates of 
savings are based on a joint study the 
two roads made in 1948. 

Additional economies and improve- 
ments in service would result, the Lack- 
awanna said, from combining the work 
of various departments of the two rail- 
roads. One study indicates that $500,- 
000 a year could be saved by combining 
parts of revenue and disbursement ac- 
counting, car accounting and freight 
claims departments. 

Service would be improved because 
a joint Buffalo terminal would cut an 
hour and a half off through freight 
trafic, the Lackawanna said. The 
present “competitive disadvantage” of 
two-line service would be eliminated. a 
factor which would tend to improve 
the service of competing roads. 

The Lackawanna also told the I.C.C. 
that approval of this plan would not 
disturb present traffic and operating 
relationships between the Nickel Plate 
and its connections, and all routes “via 
existing junctions and gateways would 
be maintained and kept open.” 
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Maine Central.—Relief from Com- 
petitive Bidding Requirements. — This 
road has applied to the I.C.C. for re- 
lief from competitive bidding require- 
ments on a proposed $1,500,000 bond 
issue. The new bonds would be used 
to refund $1,676,000 of Portland & 
Ogdensburg 41% per cent first mortgage 
gold bonds, due November 1, 1953. 
Preliminary discussions with invest- 
ment bankers and institutional invest- 
ors have convinced the road “that com- 
petitive bids will not be received if it 
is forced to offer the proposed issue to 
competitive bidding.” This, in turn, 
would jeopardize other financing the 
road expects to undertake in the next 
three years. If the commission will 
grant the relief requested, the road be- 
lieves it can find a syndicate of dealers 
to underwrite the proposed bonds and 
market them “to a large extent in the 
local areas served by the MC.” 





New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


LG. te: 

ERIE.—To assume liability for $2,880,000 of 
equipment trust certilcates to finance in part 24 
diesel-electric locomotive units costing an esti- 


mated $3,600,000. ; 
Description Estimated 


and Builder _ Unit Cost 
8 1,600-hp. road-switchers (American 
Locomotive-General Electric Com- 


BION) 6.cc onostne <siagesinewes «5:9 $157,500 
Z 1,000-hp. switchers (Alco-G.E.) .. 103,000 
3  1,500-hp. road-switchers (Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors 
GCOEBOPSION, concise uc nce esacees- 154,000 
10 + 1,500-hp. road-switchers (Electro- 
RAMEN dw e wecaie Sree bo enw eats) 149,700 
1 1,500-hp. road-switcher (Electro- 
ACI oes aca arto kee oly wi Neuere 160,000 


The certificates, to be dated September 15, 
would mature in 20 semiannual installments of 
$144,000 each, beginning March 15, 1953. They 
would be sold by competitive bidding, with the 
interest rate to be set by such bids. 


Division 4 of the LC.C. has author- 


ized: 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC. 
—To assume liability for $3,990,000 of series QQ 
equipment trust certificates to finance in part 
15 diesel-electric locomotive units and 10 pas- 
senger-train cars costing an estimated $5,341,000 
(Railway Age, August 4, page 18). Division 4 
approved sale of the certificates for 99.05 with 
interest at 3g per cent—the bid of Halsey 
Stuart & Co. and six associates—which will make 
the average annual cost of the proceeds to the 
road approximately 3.28 per cent. The certifi- 
cates, dated September 1, will mature in 30 
semiannual installments of $133,000 each, be- 
ginning March 1, 1953. They were reoffered to 
the public at prices yielding from 2.15 to 3.3 
per cent, according to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK.—$5.00 preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, payable October 1 to holders 
of record September 5. 

BEECH CREEK.—50¢, quarterly, payable October 
1 to holders of record September 10. 

DAYTON & MICHIGAN.—common, 87//2¢, semi- 
annual, payable October 1 to holders of recard 
September 15; 8% preferred, $1, quarterly, pay- 
able October 1. 

DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.-—$1, pay- 
able September 16 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 5. 

READING.—4% 2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, 
payable October 9 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 18. 

UNION PACIFIC.—common, $1.25, quarterly; 
4% preferred, $1.00, semiannual, both payable 
October 1 to holders of record September 8. 


Security Price Averages 


Sept. Prev. Last 
Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 64.66 63.54 53.64 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 92.50 92.73 92.31 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


The PuttMAN Company has elected 
R. J. Lascelles as vice-president and 
comptroller, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, replacing C. H. Westbrook, 
who has retired under the company’s 
retirement program. Mr. Westbrook will 








R. J. Lascelles 


continue as a director and member of 
the executive committee. Mr. Lascelles 
started with Pullman in 1921 as special 
accountant, later becoming assistant to 
vice-president and comptroller, than as- 
sistant treasurer. He became treasurer 
of Pullman in 1939 and was elected 
secretary and treasurer in 1947. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


William D. McLean, solicitor of 
the SouTHERN at Washington, D.C., has 
been appointed tax commissioner at 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Haddon 
Johnson, who has retired after 33 
years of service. Mr. McLean was born 
on December 14, 1919, at New York 
and attended the University of Vir- 
ginia (B.A., 1941, LL.B., 1947). He 
entered the service of the Southern at 
Washington on December 15, 1947, as 
law assistant and was promoted to 
solicitor in January 1951. 

Mr. Johnson was born on December 
30, 1892, at Greer, S.C. After attending 
Bailey Military Institute and the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina he practiced 
law until May 1917, when he joined the 
United States Army. Mr. Johnson en- 
tered the service of the Southern in 
September 1919 as a claim agent at 
Winston-Salem, N.C., later transferring 
to Lynchburg, Va. In July 1920 he was 
appointed law assistant at Washington 
and in February 1923 became tax com- 
missioner at Atlanta. 


Sidney P. Chockley, assistant 
treasurer of the NorFoLK & WESTERN, 
has been named treasurer, with head- 
quarters as before at Roanoke, Va.. 
succeeding the late Frank G. McGee, 
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whose death was reported in Railway 
Age September 1. page 106. 


OPERATING 


Edwin G. Overmire has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of freight Joss 
and damage prevention of the NEw 
York CENTRAL at New York. George 
M. Grebert, supervisor of loss and 
damage prevention, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of property 
protection at New York. 


The ILLinois CENTRAL has announced 
appointment of F. A. Fitzpatrick, 
trainmaster at Kankakee, IIl., as assist- 
ant to general superintendent trans- 
portation at Chicago. The following 
trainmasters have been transferred: 

W. A. Johnston, Jr., from Carbon- 
dale, Ill., to Kankakee; C. S. Scott, 
from Centralia district to St. Louis 
district, with headquarters at Carbon- 
dale; F. J. Duggan, from Palestine. 
Ill., to Carbondale; E. R. McMahon 
from Fulton, Ky., to Hawthorne, Il; 
Sebra Evans from Memphis to Ful- 
ton; J. R. Sullivan from Waterloo, 
lowa, to Champaign, Ill.; and J. F. 
Reents from Vicksburg, Miss. to 
Waterloo. Carl Boyd has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster at Vicksburg, and 
H. F. Smith has been named train- 
master at Memphis. 


TRAFFIC 


John G. Martin has been appointed 
general agent of the QuANAH, ACME 
& Paciric at New York. 


E. J. Schettler, commercial agent 
of the NorroLtK & WESTERN, has been 
appointed general agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding J. P. McGuire, who has re- 
tired after almost 49 years of service. 


The oftice of William E. Carbone, 
general passenger agent of the DELa- 
WARE, LACKAWANNA & WEsTERN has 
been transferred from 140 Cedar street 
to 500 Fifth avenue, New York. Robert 
H. Taylor, division passenger agent 
at Newark, N.J.. has been appointed 
assistant passenger traffic manager, a 
newly created position, at New York. 
Theodore V. Wall, city passenger 
agent at New York. succeeds Mr. 
Taylor at Newark. Charles F. Felt- 
ham, general eastern passenger agent 
at New York, has retired after more 
than 42 years of continuous service. 
Mr. Feltham’s position has been dis- 
continued. 

Mr. Taylor entered Lackawanna serv- 
ice on September 11, 1923, as junior 
clerk in the freight department and 
subsequently advanced to secretary to 
the passenger trafic manager, chief 
clerk to assistant general passenger 
agent and city passenger agent at 
Buffalo, New York and Newark, suc- 
cessively. He was promoted to division 
passenger agent at Newark on June 
1, 1945. 
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Mr. Feltham entered the service of 
the Lackawanna on April 15, 1905, as 
temporary clerk to the agent at Cresco, 
Pa., subsequently advancing to tele- 
graph operator, ticket seller at Scran- 
ton, traveling passenger agent at Chi- 
cago and division passenger agent at 
Newark. He was promoted to general 
eastern passenger agent at New York 
on June 1, 1945. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


G. R. Doull, principal assistant en- 
gineer of the Atlantic region of the 
CANADIAN NATIONAL, has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer of that 
region. with headquarters as before at 
Moncton, N.B. R. P. Puddester, dis- 
trict engineer at St. John’s, Nfld., has 
been appointed principal assistant en- 
gineer at Moncton, succeeding Mr. 
Doull. A. R. Penney, assistant district 
engineer, has been appointed division 
engineer of the Newfoundland district, 
with headquarters as before at St. 
John’s. The position of district engineer 
at St. John’s has been abolished. 


V. C. Hanna, superintendent of 
bridges ard buildings of the TERMINAL 
Raitroap Association oF Sr. Louts, 
has been appointed chief engineer, suc- 
ceeding Huriesco Austill, who has 
retired. 

Mr. Hanna received his C.E. degree 
from Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 
1921 and entered railroad service in 
1923 as assistant engineer on the 





V. C. Hanna 


Mobile & Ohio (now Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio). He was appointed assistant en- 
gineer—system in 1937, and four years 
later went with the Litchfield & Mad- 
ison as chief engineer. In September 
1941 Mr. Hanna joined the TRRA as 
assistant engineer in charge of con- 
struction and later held the position 
of supervisor of bridges and buildings. 
He was appointed superintendent 
bridges and buildings in 1943. 

Col. Austill was graduated from the 
University of Alabama in 1906 with a 
C.E. degree. He entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1901 as a rodman on the Louis- 


ville & Nashville, later serving in a 
number of engineering capacities with 
several railroads and the Republic [ron 
& Steel Co. In 1910 he went with the 
M&O as assistant engineer and a year 
later was promoted to bridge engineer. 





Huriesco Austill 


Following military service during 
World War I, Col. Austill returned to 
the M&O as bridge engineer. and in 
1937 was promoted to chief engineer. 


Four years later he was appointed chief 
engineer of the TRRA. 


OBITUARY 
Walter R. Dyer, president and gen- 


eral counsel of the Fort Dopce. Des 
Moines ‘& SOUTHERN, whose death was 
reported in Railway Age July 21, page 
66, was graduated from the University 





Walter R. Dyer 


of Iowa in 1910 with an LL.B. degree, 
and began his career with the railroad 
as a claim agent. In 1940 he was ap- 
pointed general counsel, and was 
elected president and general counsel 
in 1946. 


Joseph Francis Flynn, 55. general 
agent of the NORFOLK SOUTHERN at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died on August 22 at 
Jewish hospital, Cincinnati, following 
a lingering illness over the past three 
years. 
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(Continued from page 58) 

The smaller “Southern region” section 
will cover the East St. Louis-St. Louis 
metropolitan area. The railroad defense 
organization for the Chicago metropol- 
itan area was rescribed by Railway 
Age December 23, 1950, page 20. At 
the time of its founding there was no 
comparable organization for any other 
city or state. 

Functional supervision of Illinois 
railroad civil defense activities has been 
implemented by appointment of J. J. 
Brinkworth, operating vice-president of 
the New York Central at Chicago, as 
chief operating officer of the defense 
organization. Mr. Brinkworth will work 
with Mr. Lohr through Brigadier Gen- 
eral D. O. Elliott (retired), state deputy 
director of civil defense for transporta- 
tion, and C. P. Richardson, terminal 
engineer, Chicago South Side Railway 
Terminal Committee, who is the as- 
sistant deputy for railroads. 

Special executive and operating com- 
mittees for railroads will be created 
under Mr. Brinkworth’s jurisdiction. 
The prime function of the executive 
committee will be to “harmonize rail- 
road interests and attain those agree- 
ments between the various carriers af- 
fecting unity of action in case of enemy 
attack.” The operating committee will 
review personnel appointments and 
emergency operating plans and act as 
advisers to the chief operating officer. 

Under the defense set-up, railroads 
will be directly responsible for restora- 
tion of their damaged facilities and for 
train operation following an enemy at- 
tack. Railroad personnel will not be 
called upon for other civil defense 





“YOUR AD BELONGS HERE” 


The second annual advertising com- 
petition sponsored by the Association 
of Railroad Advertising Managers will 
be held from October 31 through 
November 15, and will be open to any 
advertiser and any campaign in news- 
papers, magazines or other recognized 
media between November 1, 1951, and 
October 31 of this year. 

The purpose of the competition is 
to “encourage advertisers to augment 
individual and collective efforts of 
railroad advertisers in creating a bet- 
ter understanding by the public of the 
importance of railroads in the Amer- 
ican transportation schceme,” and for 
“encouraging the development of ad- 
ditional rail traffice.”” There will be an 
award to the winner in both the 
“institutional” and “direct traffic de- 
velopment” categories. 

Proofs of ads are to be submitted 
to C. D. Perrin, assistant secretary 
for the association, at 85 West Har- 
rison s‘reet, Chicago 5. In addition 
to the plaques to be awarded to the 
winner in each category, there will be 
a number of certificates of merit for 
“runners up.” 
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HERE'S TIME-SAVING CONVENIENCE 
for your repair-shop electrical needs 


As a result of today’s general rise in rail 
traffic, repair shops throughout the nation 
face greatly increased work loads. 
That’s why you'll find it profitable to 
get all your electrical needs from a single 
source ... from Graybar. You’ll find this 
helpful time-saving service really worth- 
while . . . an easy way to prevent the de- 
lay and inconvenience caused by piece- 


meal inquiries to individual suppliers. 

Through a nation-wide warehouse sys- 
tem, Graybar distributes the products of 
nearly 300 of the nation’s leading manu- 
facturers—a total of over 100,000 items 
covering practically everything electrical 
needed by your shops. Here are just a few 
of the items—all first-quality—you can get 
on a single order from Graybar. 


Power Apparatus — G-E motors, controls, panelboards, fuses. 


Lighting Equipment — fluorescent, incandescent, and mercury fixtures — plus 


lamps — for shops, yards and offices. 


Tools — saws, screwdrivers, nibblers, hammers, soldering irons — hand tools 


and power-operated tools of all kinds. 


Everyday Supplies — wire, cable, connectors, lugs, tape, conduit, fittings. 


Graybar service to railroads also includes 
the help of specialists in the selection, 
procurement, and application of pole-line 
supplies and communication equipment. 

Your near-by Graybar Representative 
stands ready to give you up-to-the-minute 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN 





| 9909-5 + 9909 


ave - —— 





information on prices and local delivery 
conditions to help you plan ahead for “on 
schedule” deliveries. Please see the Pocket 
List for the address of our nearest office. 
Graybar Electric Company,Inc. Executive 


Offices: Graybar Bldg., New York 17,N.Y. 


142-209 


OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The AMCCW chilled car wheel, improved 
in design so that it has more brackets— 
with thicker, heavier, more continuous 
flange support —and heavier tread on 
both rim and flange sides, has been in 
service since it was approved by the 
AAR as standard in 1950. Even before 
this the record shows the chilled car 
wheel, as produced at AMCCW plants, 
to be the safest wheel in freight car serv- 
ice. The record should continue to im- 
prove in the future as more improved 
AMCCW wheels go into service. 


In good supply 

Available locally 
Short-haul detivery 
Reduced inventory 

Low first cost 

Low exchange cost 
increased ton mileage 
High safety standards 
AMCCW plant inspection 
Easier shop handling 


LCC. figures prove... 









that the safest wheel 
you can put in 
freight car service 

is the AMCCW 
chilled car wheel 










CAR MILES OF SERVICE 
PER DERAILMENT INVOLVING WHEELS 

















NEXT BEST 
CAR WHEEL 


AMCCW 
WHEELS 

















85 million 1946 73 million 












1947 71 million 















72 million 





77 million 





1948 











86 million 





115 million 1949 
















81 million 67 million 





1950 











1951 76 million 








91 million 














The base used is ICC figures on freight car miles, 
apportioned to the different wheels, and derailments 
reported to the ICC attributed to wheels. 






Quick, low-cost delivery of chilled 
car wheels from the AMCCW plant near you. 


ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


©) 445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 











Albany Car Wheel Co. * American Car & Foundry Co. 
Griffin Wheel Co. © Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. * Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 
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doties. One important phase of the 
program is the provision of a compre- 
hensive advance plan for rerouting 
‘rafic from damaged lines to those 
located outside the stricken areas. 


Tennessee Intrastate Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered railroads in Tennessee to 
increase intrastate freight rates on coal 
and wood to bring such rates up to the 
interstate level. The roads must act on 
or before November 28, upon 30 days’ 
notice. 

This action by the commission re- 
sulted from failure of the Tennessee 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion tO approve intrastate increases 
equal to those approved by the I.C.C. 
in Ex Parte 166 and Ex Parte 168. 

Earlier this year the L.C.C. found the 





Briefly... 


. . - A special motion picture en- 
titled “Miracles for Millions” is to be 
produced as one of the features of 
the Centennial of Engineering cur- 
rently being celebrated in Chicago. 
The 16-mm. sound film will be a full- 
color portrayal of the part engineer- 
ing has played in building America’s 
high living standards. Because the 
film will be later distributed for show- 
ing to schools and colleges as well as 
churches and civic bodies, it is ex- 
pected to he an effective means of 
attaining contact with prospective en- 
gineers of tomorrow. It will be pro- 
duced by John Ott Pictures, Inc., of 
Chicago, and_ distributed through 
Ideal Pictures, Ine. 


. « « The Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced faster running times for 
trains between Chicago and Columbus, 
Ohio, Cincinnati, and Louisville, Ky. 
The reductions in time vary from 
five to 30 minutes. Trains involved 
include the “Fort Hayes” and _ the 
“Ohioan” between Columbus and 
Chicago; the “Blue Grass Special,” 
the “Daylight Express”? and the “Ken- 
tuckian” between Chicage and Louis- 
ville; and the “Southland” and “Day- 
light Express” between Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 


- - » The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western is polling its commuter pas- 
sengers to determine to what extent 


‘New Jersey people attend, or might 


attend, legitimate New York theaters 
if a recently inaugurated experiment 
of having an early (7 p.m.) curtain 
becomes a general practice. Passen- 
gers are asked to indicate on printed 
forms the frequency of their theater 
attendance, whether they prefer the 
early curtain or the traditional theater 
time, whether they use rail transporta- 
tion when attending the theater, and 
what the effect on their attendance 
would be if the earlicr curtain were 
generally introduced. 
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FACTORY 
SUPERVISED 
SERVICE «4 





Preferred power on tank-car heaters or mobile steam yencrators for heating 
tank-cars of road oil and bitumen — the world’s most widely used single- 
cylinder gasoline engines on machines and equipment for the construction 
industry, railroads, oil-fields, and for farms and farm homes. 





ether you build, sell, or use gasoline-engine powered 
equipment — you are assured of maximum performance 
and foremost value when the power is a Briggs & Stratton 
single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline engine. 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


In the automotive field Briggs & Stratton is the recognized leader 
and world’s largest producer of locks, keys and related equipment. 
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Yoitlgee SPEEDIER ERECTION | 
... BETTER SERVIC! 








You benefit two ways when you use 
Amcreco Framed Bridge Timbers— 
preframing speeds building and saves 
labor... Amcreco Creosoting Methods 
assure long life and low maintenance. 
Long experience in supplying a wide j 
variety of creosoted products for the : 
nation’s railroads eminently qualifies 
Amcreco as a reliable source. Am- 
creco’s engineers are always at your 
service to aid in solving trestle prob- 
lems as well as any problem related 
to the application of creosoted 
‘ products. Plan now to take advantage 

Adzed and of this helpful service. There is no 

Bored Cross Ties obligation of course. 




























Bridge Ties 
Piles 








AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 








Timbers INCORPORATED ——~ 
COLONIAL GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING CREOSOTING 
COMPANY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED INCORPORATE 











LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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lower intrastate rates were an unjust 
discrimination against interstate com- 
merce. A final order was withheld to 
give the Tennessee commission time to 
approve the increases, but failure of 
the latter group to do so led to the 
present order (Railway Age, June 23, 
page 18). 


Waybill Study 


Another waybill study has been 
issued by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is 
Statement No. 5229, State-to-State Dis- 
tribution of All Commodities Com- 
bined, Traffic and Revenue. The study 
is based upon terminations in 1951. 


West Coast Superintendents 
Talk “Hot Boxes” 


Following a “charge” by R. E. Halla- 
well, general manager of the Southern 
Pacific, some 78 members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Railroad Super- 
intendents from 11 western roads 
launched into spirited discussion of 
the hot box problem that set a fast 
pace for the two-day regional “post 
convention” meeting in San Francisco. 
The meeting, which was designed to 
bring highlights of the association’s 
Chicago convention (held June 4-6, and 
detailed in the June 16 Railway Age, 
page 68) to members in the Far West, 
turned out to be more productive of 
floor discussion, per capita, than any 
previous meeting of the superintend- 
ents, regional or national. 

QO. L. Gray, general manager of the 
Santa Fe, and a director of the associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker at the 
August 7 luncheon meeting. Discussion 
leaders included H. C. Munson, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Western Pacific (“Meeting the Man- 
power Problem”— report of Committee 
No. 2); T. T. Blickle, mechanical 
superintendent, Santa Fe, and vice-pres- 
ident of the Pacific Railway Club 
(“Have Expected Economies of Diesel- 
ization Been Realized?” — report of 
Committee No. 3); and W. J. Fox, 
terminal superintendent, Union Pacific, 
(“Yard Operations’—report of Com- 
mittee No. 1). The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Past President C. I. 
Morton, superintendent, Seaboard Air 
Line; Homer Bryan, retired assistant 
general manager, Western Pacific, and 
permanent west coast chairman of the 
association, and F. S. Wagenbach, gen- 
eral manager, Pacific Electric. 


Three-Point Charge 


Mr. Hallawell charged the superin- 
tendents with three points of responsi- 
bility which he said, are too often over- 
looked: (1) “Establish your lines of 
communication not only upward to 
management, but downward to the peo- 
ple who work for you.” A man may 
go about his duties feeling abused and 
that management is shortsighted simply 
because he has not been fully informed 
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as to the “why” of management’s de- 
cision on some matter affecting him, 
Mr. Hallawell said. (2) “Understand 
that a one-man division is never a suc- 
cessful division; there are too many 
ramifications and responsibilities.” He 
said that when a superintendent dele- 
gates responsibility, he must also dele- 
gate authority—then supervise to foster 
properly development of those who will 
eventually follow in his footsteps. (3) 
“Organize your time so that you can 
devote at least a minor portion of the 
available hours to rest and relaxation 
to the end of conserving your physical 
and mental well-being.” 

A review by B. M. Brown, general 


superintendent of motive power of the 
SP, of the formal report of Committee 
No. 5 (“Hot Boxes—Their Effect on 
Transportation and What Is Being 
Done about Them”), produced a 
“swapping” of experiences. Among re- 
marks from the floor that ensued: 

“A burned journal runs into money, 
yet, with our trains growing longer all the 
time, a trainman does not have the op- 
portunity to. watch that hé had when we 
were running shorter ones: Regardless of 
this, we are trying to get them to do a 
better job.” 

“We have a problem which may be a 
case of too much oil, due to the collars 
behind the journal and the packing not 
holding the oil: There is a film of oil on 
the rail . . . we have had some accidents 

















SAVES IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


Experience of users of Differential cars indicates that 
| the saving due to the automatic unloading of 400 to 
500 car loads usually is: sufficient to pay for the cars. 
For handling waste materials, ore, or for any of many 


other applications, Differential Air Dump cars can 


| 
| do a better job for you. 
| 


Send for Bulletin RA-5 


Air Dump Cars * Car Dumpers * Locomotives ° Lorries 
Mine Cars * Complete Haulage Systems * Mantrip Cars 





STEEL CAR 
COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
Since 1915 Pioneers in Haulage Equipment 
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“p clean wood preservative 


PENTA protection can more than triple the effective life of 
the lumber you use on rolling stock. From loading pens 
and chutes to stock car sides and decking, maintenance and 


repair costs are greatly reduced by PENTA’S resistance to 
decay and termites. 


Wood preserved by PENTA is clean, easy to handle, can be 
stored in the open to avoid heavy lumber inventory in the 
car shop without danger of decay. For more complete 
technical information write to Dow, Dept. PE 29. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e Midland, Michigan 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


service life goes UP. 


maintenance cost goes 


DOWN! 





If it’s wood—it needs PENTA! 


PENTA Offers the same advantages in 
appearance, safety and savings for ties, 
platforms, crossings and buildings. 


penta 


HLOROPHENOL 
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wit, motor cars... The diesel may be 
indirectly responsible because, with the 
dynamic brake, we do not burn this oil 
ofl of car wheels as we formerly did.” 

“I’ve noticed a trend: November is al- 
wavs an excellent month; July is always 
very poor. There are mechanical reasons 
of course, but there would seem to be 
operating reasons too.” 

“We went to use packing retainers about 
1948, and I found, in examining cars at 
terminals, that the retainers kept the pack- 
ing in first-class shape.” 

“We put on a couple of cars with sealed 
lids and dust guards about two and a half 
vears ago. They had no packing. They 
operated quite successfully, but we had 
to check them every trip.” 

“The roller bearing has a great future, 
but there are two or three things that 
have got to be worked out. One is first 
cost; another, a universal design.” 

“When our impacts jump [on clock- 
type registers] the number of hot boxes 
jumps up at the same time . . . We have 
a considerable number of our hot boxes 
a short distance out of the terminal.” 

“Many of us blame the poor car oiler, 
yet we often do not give him sufficient 
time to cover the train ... I do not think 
the roller bearing will be the solution 
until such time as they can go from one 
wheel change to the next without having 
oil or grease added.” 


Four-Way Responsibility 

Today, to maintain a smooth-working 
organization, management must balance 
demands of employees. customers and 
the general public along with those of 
stockholders, Mr. Gray told the super- 
intendents. 

“The stockholder is entitled to an equit- 
able profit on his investment; the em- 
ployee, a just wage for a good day’s work; 
the customer, good service at a fair price; 
and the general public, to know the whys 
and wherefores of the entire business 
operation.” 

“Today’s stockholders have indicated 
their cooperation in management’s pro- 
gram by allowing men who know the 
business to run it with as little inter- 
ference as possible. Employees, on the 
other hand, are probably the greatest chal- 
lenge to management. 

“The average worker, I believe, realizes 
that his earnings, his standard of living 
and his job depend upon a profitable, 
stable and productive company — but he 
doesn’t know exactly why. Management 
must find a way of impressing him in 
simple, direct terms . . . why he and man- 
agement have a joint responsibility. This 
can only be done by cooperation of re- 
sponsible management and _ responsible 
labor leaders all committed unreservedly 
to the belief that the worker and the em- 
ployer can, will and must work together 
as a team where none will profit at the 
expense of the other. 

“As far as the man who buys our serv- 
ices is concerned, we simply must pro- 
duce good service or he goes elsewhere. 

“Management must aim, nowadays, not 
only to do a good job, but to see that the 
public knows of the company’s perform- 
ance and appreciates it. 

“Modern railway management is setting 
the pace for the entire American free 
enterprise system principally because it 
realizes its responsibilities to these four 
groups.” 

Mr. Munson, in summarizing the 
“Manpower Problem” committee re- 
port. added some comments of his own. 


Among them: 
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“In employing people, regardless of 
what category they may be in, one of the 
things railroads are weak in is proper 
orientation of the new employee so that 
he may himself know what kind of a job 
he has and what is expected of him. 

“What about the man who leaves your 
property? Do you find out why he left so 
you might be able to prevent the next 
man’s leaving? What about differentials 
between jobs to make promotions attrac- 
tive? 

“In many spots it is too meager— 
and often it is in the minus direction be- 
cause of high wage scales and long work- 
ing hours. 

“In competing with other industries [on 
the labor market] we have got to admit 
that the five-day week should have some 
beneficial results, particularly among the 


non-ops We have made many im- 
provements toward better working condi- 
tions, but we can’t rest on our laurels and 
except to compete with other industries. 
Remember, too, most industries are con- 
centrated in a few buildings, whereas we 
are scattered and cost and complications 
are multiplied accordingly. 

“On our railroad we are trying an ar- 
rangement wherein supervisory operating 
officers, traditionally tied down to the 
telephone, will be released from any re- 
sponsibility whatsoever from the telephone 
on two consecutive days per month. It 
isn’t mandatory; it is simply up to that 
individual to select a time and see whether 
it can be done. There are times when you 
can’t do it, but we are trying it out to 
see whether it will have any beneficial 
effects on our supervisory officers.” 











AMESTEAM Pays For Itself 
In 3 Years on K. & I. T. 


Here’s tops in economy! The busy Kentucky & Indiana Termi- 
nal Railroad installed two 250 hp. AMESTEAM Generators 
and two electric compressors to service its Louisville roundhouse, 
shops and yards. This new power plant is netting this important 
switching railroad an annual saving of $15,000 to $20,000, 
equivalent to one-third the cost of the installation. 


The AMESTEAM Generator is completely automatic; no boiler 
room attendants are required. Burns all types of fuel oil from 
Bunker C down to No. 1, as well as natural gas. Better than 
80% thermal efficiency is guaranteed. Single units from 10 to 
600 hp. Design pressure — 15 to 200 lbs. 


Phone, write or wire for complete data. 


Exclusive Distributors to the Railroads 


Engineering, Sales and Service 


148 ADAMS AVE., SCRANTON 3, PA. 
Phone Scronton 7-339) 
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Rectifier Welder | 
RE-DRIVE CONTROL 


- .- INSTANTANEOUS RESPONSE TO ARC-LOAD CHANGES 
. .- INSTANTANEOUS RECOVERY 

..- REDUCED ARC BLOW 

- « » COMPLETELY ADJUSTABLE BY OPERATOR 


Westinghouse RA Welders with new positive arc-drive con- 
trol now prevent shorting when used on “drag” welding 
applications. In addition, they allow complete penetration 
on root passes of vertical and overhead welds. Arc-drive 
control is obtained by adjusting the ratio of short-circuit 
current to welding current without changing open-circuit 
voltage. Actual amount of arc-drive current can be varied 
by the operator. 


For information on this improved RA Welder or other 
Westinghouse Welding Equipment, write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Welding Division, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. Ask for Welding Bookiet B-5453. 


J-21607-1 


WELDING EQUIPMENT 
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Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLE 

Those Were the Engines, by Henry B. 
Comstock. Argosy, August 1952, pp. 28-31 
and 63-65. Popular Publications, Inc., 205 
East 42nd St., New York 17. Single copies, 
25 cents. 

A full-color photographic tribute to “the 
Vanishing Americans—the smoky, clatter- 
ing, glamorous steam locomotives that 
have been so large a part of American 
life and progress.” A short account of each 
of the historic locomotives (most of them 
members of the “cast” of the Railroad 
Fair pageant, “Wheels-a-Rolling”) sup- 
ports the series of 13 brilliantly colored 
photographs. Additional copies of the 
photos alone can be obtained from the 
publisher at 25 cents each. 


BOOKS 

Illustrated Petroleum Dictionary and 
Products Manual. 502 pages, 5% in. by 
834 in. Petroleum Educational Institute, 
9020 Melrose ave., Los Angeles 46. $8. 

This book, prepared on an elementary 
level, is especially designed for those who 
do not possess a technical background in 
petroleum. Its purpose is to provide prod- 
ucts information for sellers, buyers, and 
consumers of petroleum products, and to 
make available a dictionary of terms com- 
monly used in the petroleum industry and 
in other industries in connection with 
petroleum, its products and the equip- 
ment utilizing these products. In prepara- 
tion of the book, local authorities were 
consulted in an effort to clarify some of 
the unclassified terms now in general use. 


Comprehensive Bibliography of Cement 
and Concrete, 1925-1947, by Floyd O. 
Slate. 491 pages, lithoprinted. Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. $5. Make remit- 
tance payable to Purdue University. 

This bibliography contains over 40,000 
references which represent substantially 
the world’s scientific literature in the field 
of cement and concrete. References are 
listed by subject and a complete author 
and chronological index is presented. 
There are 24 major subdivisions cover- 
ing history, bibliography, handbooks and 
reference books, reviews and symposia, 
cement, pozzolana, admixtures, aggregates, 
concrete, mortar and concrete coatings, 
miscellaneous cement compositions, rein- 
forced, architectural, lightweight, ready 
mixed and pre-cast concrete, soil cement, 
processes for manufacture of concrete, 
winter concreting, forms, construction, 
economy, health and accidents. 


PAMPHLETS 

Motor Transportation Regulation. Se- 
lected Cases and Questions For Study. 59 
pages. Edited by G. Lloyd Wilson, pro- 
fessor of transportation and public utili- 
ties, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Federal Reserve Bank bidg., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 

A selection of representative decisions 
of federal courts and of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which indicates 
the scope of regulation of highway and 
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motor transportation by municipal, state 
and federal governments. Such subjects 
as state regulation of highway use, state 
regulation of interstate commerce, federal 
regulation, and municipal regulation are 
covered with the intent of providing a 
brief presentation of the salient points 
indicating how, and the extent to which, 
motor vehicle operation and _transporta- 
tion are regulated in the public interest. 
Questions are appended to each chapter 
designed to guide study, and to emphasize 
the more important aspects of regulation. 
The pamphlet is not intended as a 
comprehensive case book, but rather a 
brief presentation for students of trans- 
portation and traffic management. 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Green Book Re- 
port on the Twenty-Fifth Railroad Em- 
ployees’ National Safety Award, Class I 
Railroads. Year 1951. 12 pages. National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan ave., 
Chicago I]. 


A compilation of safety performance 


statistics of railroads participating in the | 


National Safety Council’s annual safety 
award contest. In this silver anniversary 
edition, special attention is given to the 
10 winners, in the three different classes 
of awards. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 

Locknuts. 24 pages, illustrations. Pub- 
lished by Locknut Section, Industrial 
Fasteners Institute, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Prepared “as a means of assisting in 


the most effective use of locknuts,” this 
brochure describes and illustrates different 








types of locknuts. It also lists companies | 


manufacturing the various types, from 
which additional information may be ob- 
tained. 


FILMS 

Make Your Diesel Traction Repairs 
Stay Repaired. 10 min., sound. Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Film division, 
Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., or local 
Westinghouse representatives. 

This film follows a diesel-electric trac- 
tion motor through a shop typical of the 
repair shops Westinghouse maintains 
throughout the country. Standardized re- 
pair procedure, dependable workmanship 
through quality control, speed, and econ- 
omy are all illustrated as the motor is 
inspected, repaired and tested. 


The Story of Dednox. 15 min., 16-mm., 
sound, color. Written and produced by 
Telepix Corporation, Hollywood, Cal., for 
Spring Packing Corporation. Available to 
railroad groups on a free loan basis by 
writing George L. Green, Spring Packing 


Corporation, 332 South Michigan ave., 
Chicago 4. 
This film is described as “a graphic 


demonstration of how moisture condensa- 
tion inside railroad box cars may be safely 
controlled with no damage to lading. It 
is an actual scene-by-scene dramatization 
of a typical railroad claims-loss cause due 
to moisture condensation during ship- 
ment. Condensation causes, effects and 
preventive measures through spraying of 
Dednox are visually explained. Animated 
treatments point up highlights of the 
theme.” 
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ROLLING STOCK, 


YARD and Right-of-Way 
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e Protects against rain and 
moisture 

@ Protects against salt brine 

e Protects against acid and 
alkali fumes 

@ Odorless 

e@ Non-toxic 


e Vermin-proof 


One application of this tested coating is 
far superior to paints and cut-back as- 
phalt products. It’s the most practical 
low-cost rust preventive for roofs, inte- 
riors and underframes of steel freight 
and refrigerator cars, covered hopper 
cars used for soda ash, lime and similar 
products, ice bunkers and equipment 
exposed to acid fumes and gases. 


It’s tops for steel bridges, cooling sys- 
tem ducts and sump, outside storage 
tanks, tool houses and bins. 


Will not run, sag, blister or craze at 


temperatures up to 250° F. 


EASY TO APPLY 


Mortex No. 4 can be 
put on with brush, 
trowel or spray. It 
adheres to any clean, 
dry surface and 
forms a rich, dull 
black finish. 





IT YOURSELF 


Most railroads get Mortex No. 4 in 55- 
gallon drums, but you can order either 
a l-gallon or a 5-gallon can and put it 
through your own comparative tests. 


TRY 


Write for literature 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical Coatings since 1895 


563 Burch St., Kankakee, III. 
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